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^ FOREWORD ' ^ ^ ^ 

EtYcctivencss of our nution's schools to meet tlie iikrQasingiy comjtlcX clenuinds 
placed on public education is a growing concern of parents, legislators and educators/ 

• Twenti'-five years»ago, Drucke:r.(Ui57) accurately predicted thai schools of the future 
•will be required to educate all children, with increased emphasis on individualiziUion 
*Vf instruction and a greater degree of accountability. Today, teachers are asked to 

provide appropriate instruction to pupils with a variety of handiciipping conditions, 
who^niay be culturally ''and linguistically different. Unfortunately, while these jedu- 
caUonai goiils are laudable, {tachcrs generally do not receive pfb^essiAnal preservice 
tr,aining to mecl the demands of their roles (Denemark and Nutter, 1980).' Dencmark 
and Nutter note thijt a basic concept of professional training program is^thdt its" 
gr-aduates have atttlkied a level of competence sufficient to insure /'.safety to clients''. 
In their repwt. Educuiln^ a Profession, Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark un(/ Nash 
^ ( l976)^report that one of the characteristics 6f a profession is that it possesses body of 
knowledge and. skills neu^ded in tlie practice of a profession. Howsam et al, (1976) state 
that one of the dilfcrcnces between^ ifn educated person and a professional Jteacher is 
pedogogy — the science of teaching. TKs a ifcsult of research and' development' efforts 
over the past twenty'ycars, there is a vast and growing body of information r^elated to- 
effectiye^schools and teachers. If preservice, teachers are not acquiring tlje knowledge 
and skills in their preservice t/ainipg programs for them to perform as professionalise it 
.is" hot because of a lack of informaMon in the/ield. Rather, it may.bp4ue to both the^ 

• current content and structure, of many teacher edifcation programs. • , ' 

In an att^mpfto provide a forum to disciiss content, structure and issues related to 
the fu.ture of teacher education'; a -conference was Ifeld in Ma^, 19182 at Texas A&M 
IJniyersity- The conference, was sponsored by the College of Education and the Dean's 
Grant Project at Texas A&M Uhiversity.4Vith tjie exception of Deiut Corrigan 's paper, 
the material included in this ^ext ,was pr'esented at this conference. The conference^ 
presem.ers consisted of/ educational leaders whqjiave been at the forefront 'pf teacher 
tiuiucatioa. It. is hop^d that this collectipn of papers on effecfi>?C schools, teacher 
eVectiveness and tea^Tier education \yilK:nhance dialogue. arnqng eductftoVs regarding 
the tutufe of teacher education. 

' ' REFERENCES 

• Denemark, g! i^nd Nutter, N. The Case for Extended Proiffwns of Irfft(cil Teacher 

Pxreparaiion: W^ishington. ERIC Clearinghouse on* Teacher Educati<Jn, 1980. 

•Drucker. P. America' s^ Next Twenty Years, New Yock: Harper & Row, 1957. 

How.smi,' R.^B.. CorrigA. D.. Denemark, G. W., and Nash,«R. J.,£^///m//Xi,' a 
Profession Bicentennial Commission Report on Educatioli for thg;" Profession of 
Teaching. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1976. 
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WHAT MAKES SOME SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS MORE EFFECTIVE?'^ 

\ . ■■Richard H. Hersh* 



For the' past two years 1 have b^en reviewing literature" to determine what, if 
anything, makes some^schools and teachers more effective than others. Happily there 
emerges from s;ich research a variety of clues; which when put together into a coherent 
whole, seems to make great deal of intuitive se^se.. What is particularly pleasing is 
that different researchers in a variety of studies are reaching.^ilarc9nclusions about 
effective schooling and that these coiicfusions are reinforced by school teachers -and 
administrators who^bring to -re&arch 'programs- the critical^ eyes of experience. This 
conjunction of researchers* knowledge and professional educators* wisdom marks the 
first time in years that one mig;ht believe optimistically in the possibility of improving 
education in America. - . 

^ SCHOOLS DO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

Durfng the early, 19r70's, researchers ha^ the public and policy makers believing 
that variations among schools made no cjifference in'^studeni learning, Although 
teachers* and administrators* daily lives denied such a conclusion, their protests were 
xnuted by ih(j media and critics* ready ccmdemnration of American schooling. Now 
research' findings ^nd educational reality are congruent. . e . 

Three jpowerfal "kicts Hf'ave emerged.' First, people run schools. How teachers, 
administrators, 'and students behave in a school setting matters and accoyunts heavily 
toward determining a schoops effectiveness. Second, quality and not just ^quantity of 
effort, oiaterials, and time is what counts. Previously measjured factors such as the total 
books in thq school library, amount spent per cftild, an^the average number of years of 
.teacher experience haVfe/beep shqwn to account for little difference between more and 
less effective fchools/Third, the curriculum of the 'school, which includes^ both what is 
taught and tovf it i/taught, is impdrtant. * ^ . 



■ Richard H. Hersh,, Associate Pro vosi,r Research, Univqrsily of Oregon ^ 

'•'Effeeii.'^e'' here re/ers lo Sludeni academic achievement iis measured by .standardized achievenienl tesij;, 
* usually in reading and math. This is not to supesi thai such schooling outcomes are the only (fcjeciives \^e 
should consider hut rather thai they are, for Ihe^momeftl, jhe only variables on which we can easily compare 
schools. • „ . . ' ^ » 

-While individual citations are nof found within the body of this paper, a bibliography reflecting effective 
schools and teachers literature may be located at its conclusion. » - 



ATTMBUTES OF EFFECTfVE SCHOOLS • ' 

Table I lusts two sets of attributes associated \yith most effective schools. Under 
the heading of "Social OrganizatibnJ' are listed those items that pervade the school 
building. These attributes (Clear Academic and w^ocial Behavior Goals; Order' and 
Discipline; High Expectatfons; Teacher Efficacy; Pervasive Caring; Public Rewards 
and Incehtives; Administrative Leadership; Community Support) help promote jf:hool- 
wide conditions for teaching and learning across all classrooms. In essence, these are 
necessary social toiyditions that 'help individual teachers and students to excel. 

The second heading, ''Instruction and Curriculum," subsumes those items which 
are Yound in-the mosfeffective clas*>srooms. These- attributes (High AdademicoLearning 
Time;^ Frequent and Monitored Homework; Frequent Moni^toring of Student Prdgres:s; 
!rightly Coupled Currici^lum; Vilttety of Teaching Strategies; Opportunities for Stude,nf 
Responsibility), in the context of the previously mentioned social organization factors, 
help proijiote the classroom conditions for maximum student engagepient with pur- 
poseful learning activities. Please note that the line '^between the two sets of conditions 
f'Social Organization-" and 'Mnstruction and Curriculum") is not hard and fast. In 
fact they are both overlapping ^md. interactive, complementary iCnd reciprocal to each 
other. Clear school- wide» goals, for'example, not only may help generate community 
understanding and support but aLso may allow individual teachers to beuer assess the fit 
between their expectations for .students, students' ^^peOtations of then>selves, imd the 
curriculum. 

' ' TABLE 1 \^ ' 

JVTTRIBUTES OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 







^^OCIAL ORGANIZATION 


INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 


cWr Academic and Social Behavior Goals 
^ Ora»?r and. Discipline 
High Expectati«ns • . 
Tea^ei; ECficacy " 
Pervasive Caring 
Public Rewards and Incentives ' 
Administrative Leadership . 
Community Support \ * 


High Academic Learning Time (ALT) ' 
Fi'D(juent and Monitored Homework 
F*Y(fquent Monitoring of Student Progress 
' Tightly Coupled Curriculum 
Variety of Teaching Strategies ..^"^ 
Opp(ytuniti(;s for Student Responsibility • 





SOCIAL ORtJA-NIZATlON 



•« Schools are social entities whose function' is purposeful learning. As with all 
.sCjc[al groy^pings their organizational existence 'is depen'dent on adherence to some * 
-mlinimurn common sets of values, norms, beliefs, expectations, rules, and sanctions. 
R'utter refers to this as aschool's '*ethos. Wynne calls it^' 'coherence." Glass uses the 
word '*tone." I prefer '"community." Whatever term is selected it is important to note 
that fhere is a need in^a school for such shared agreeipentTon rules |nd the like because 
it is the existence of common undenstanding and assent which creates the foundation f 



tor trusting und respect for otl^ers -r- the glue o£ social and mor^l intercourse. The 
•research suggests lhat schools which are most effective create a distinctive sense of 
cbmnuinity within the school building, a community derived from conditions that^ 
profoundly affect how and why edui:ators'and students treat each ot^^er, h that" 
precious commodity, time is valued, and hbvv wehK^reademfc ah^^^ learning j»kills 
are integrated. * ^ * ' 

. •- f 

CLEAR ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR GOALS 

Effective schools have aniculated a clear school- wide set of acadentic and social 

beliavior goals. Bt^sic/skill achievement in reading, writing; and mathematics* is^ 

heavily emphasized across the entire teaching staff as is student befiavior^hat promotes^" 

an* orderly classroom aivi SchooJ^climate. There is.no afni^iguity. Teachers-^ parents, 

and students shacejhe same understi^^dlng of. the school's goals. / 

♦ " ' » ■ * 

Order and Discipline . . ^ ^ 

• • • • "* . .. 

Administrators., teachers, and students understand and'agree to basic rulejt ot 

conduct. Each person may expect tha( such j-ules will be uniforiiily^^enforced, be' they 
rules against gum chewing, riinning In the hallway , hiuing another person, or showing 
disregard for school property. The attitude of each teacher is that have^the right to 
pnforce the rules even if the jitutlenitjs not in my particular class.*' ^ ^ 

The concern .for an ordei^ly and^ disciplined school climate i*s not* meant to be 
oppressive. Xhe d%0's critics Gf oppfessive^schools made their point so' well that the 
'pendulum has often swung too far the other way with the result that the quest for 
'*open" .schools and classrooms ha?;frequently ended in^near chaos. Effective schools 
seem to find that happy medium b€?twe.en too rigid and too Joose discipline. The* 
solitude of a tomb is pot required but neither is the noise of a circus tolerated. Effective 
schools recognize ordCr ^is a social necessity, not too much ordpr as to snuff out 
spontaneity and individualism but enough to get on with the business of learning. 
When asked, students in effective\schools state that the rules and teachers are fair, even 
if Ihpy don't like the rul^-s or penalties. , ^ . ^ 

High Expectations ' ' ' * ' 

Teachers arid administrators i)l effective. schoolii||^old higher academic and social 
behavior expectations for their students than do teachers and administratorscTin Ic^s 
effective schools. High expectations carry several messages. First, they symbolize the 
' dekiand for excellence and'tell the student', ''I think you oiight to and can aclitcve." 
Second, they communicate td the student that tlie teacher cares by saying, in effect, 
'*The reasonj^^have high expectations for you is that I care aboiityou." Third, .high 
expect-afiorts serMt/a,s the adult world's professional judgment which is translated by the 
student as, "I am really more capable than even I,-Ht tiriics, think I am. If my tcacjj^r 
continues lo ha'v^^ expectatibns'for me, even when I screw up, then ma^bc I really 
can do better."''^ - . ' ^ 

Teacher Efficacy - ' 

'Effective schools have teachers who have a strong sen.se of efficacy — a belief 
• which say v;*'M know I can teach^any and all of the,se kids'.*' Efficacy is a- sense of 

3 



potejicy,' and it is <Vhat provides a teacher with the^ energy needed for relentless and 
persevering effort requii'ed to get many students to work/A sense of efficacy combined . 
with high expectations for one's students communicates'' powerfully to students that • 
they can le^m and that they will iearn, or dantmit, we will both die trying! 

Pervasive Caring »v ' ^ 

^ . Students ia effective schoo^sjellyoujjjat their teafche^rs and ad'ministrato'^s car^ 
^ about .them. One child, wScfi aslcecl; ''How do .you kno\v your teacher cares?" . 
responded, ''Because she gets mad at me when I don't do my homewor-k or do poorly 

on a test."* * * ' . 

' ' ' • (I ■. 

Caring- is expressed in a variety of ways. High expectations, strict but ^luf 
, enforcement of rules, and homework assignments, for example, all tell the student that 
the teacher is paying attention to them and cares about their achievement. Observers of 
effective schools see the caring atmo^p^ere in the informal patting of c|iildren'* heads, " 
the^riforous demands of a high school English teacher symbolized by blue penciled 
essays, and the. staff's collective celebration of jjtudent achievement, Teachers, 
administrators, and parents, too, know when a school is a caring place fop^tuderits and , 
say so when asked.*" • - ^ - 

' . • ^ 7 ^ •. 

Public Rewards and Incentives ^ * 

T 

Effective schools have a system of clear and public rewards and incentives for 
.student achievement. Public display of exceljent student work, honor roll, assemblies 
to honor student excellence, notes sent home to parents, and verbal and non-verbal 
praise' from teacherl as often as possible serve lo motivate and susbin -students' 

- achievement of a school's higb expectations for them./ . - 

Administi;a(ive Leadership . ^ - , • ^ 

Effective schools have adminstrative leaders, most often jrinqipals, who are 
active adv6cates for and facilitators of the above set of conditions. Such leadership 
,does not mean that the principal, for example, must do the curriculum .i^vision, or be 
the nVa'ster teacher, or conduct the teachers' evaluation. Rather, \\ means that the 
principal is a person who helps to maKe sure these tasks are carried out appropriately. 

. Such a p^fson listens- to staff requests and seeks to suppon sijclT^^^queitu whenever * 
reasonable. Such a person iniiiates dialogues concerningL expectations, school-wide; 
rules, ahd th^e establishment of a good testing prpgram. Most essentially. With such . 
, leadership, the administration is seen by both teiichers aiid students as supportive, 
caring, and trustworthy, ail of which helps create conditions for e\cellence. 

Community Support 

Effective schools liave been -found to have more parent and x:ommunity contact , 
, than less effective schools. Coi)tact with parentis is not limjted to concerns of truancy or 
misbehavior. Parents arid'other community members are engaged in school beautifica- ' 
tjon programs, tutoring, fund-raising, and just plain being kept Jnfprmed of school 
expectations, successesylind failures\ Effective schools usually have more positive 
pafent-iniliaied (iontact^ than do less effective schools. 
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INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 

Instruction, and Curriculum," which comprises the second set of attributes in 
'Table I, refers iQ that part of schooling most familim- to the public. For example, 
* results of the post-Sputnik revolution in schooling (with its increjjse^Uitiphasis on math • 
and science, its extension into the new curricula, inquiry teriching, open classrooms, 
and minir.courses) were all highly visible and publicized alterations in the instructional 
Kfand curricular patterns of the past two j^ectudesVOnly recently have researchers,,begun 
to understand the mecHanisms underlying the strengths and weaknesses of some of the 
components of these patlerni?; Clearly all of the factors previously discussed as part of 
^the social organization of the, school overlap and complement the instructional 
'cumculum. I havculabeled these two sets of attributes separately only for the sake of 
convenience in this discussion. ^ , 

High Academic Learning Time (ALT) , 

Not surprisiqgiy researchers have found that up to a point, the- more time one 
spends on a learning task the more onejeams. Although this sounds perfectly obvious 
and perhaps hajdly worth mentioning this redisovery is actually more complex and 
very important. , ' ^ 

First, researchers have found thariri many classrooms teachers may allocate a 
great deal of instructional time (for example, reading instruction) but the students are 
behaviorally engaged in learning how to read (reading, reciting, doing worksheets, 
etc.) for only a small fraction of the atlotted time. Severalgtu^i^^^^^^^ second and 

third grttde teachers might allocate twoMi^ur^fj^?;^^ 
observation ot^^hp^^i^ms^^ 
. ,to. Jto ftlFy^it^li^l^^ 

-||ti^^^^^^ ^he best indicator of what coy^fs. 

"^^^fleetfve mstruction.^ ' ^^-^Jr:^- ;^fr'r . , ^ y'^'' ' 

Consequently, a more precis^^pfii^ure? of time has been substituted for^llocated 
time. Called ^'time on task," this isti,iTjer'asure of how much time students actually are 
engaged in the study of a particular'^iubject er skill. Howdver. although this measure 
approxiniates nu)re closely the actual time a. student spends on a learning iictivity, it 
,does,not reveal whether or not the student is successfully learning while engaged in that 
learning^ task. Imagine a student who has great perseverance and spends many hours 

- tryingTo read a history book in class that is four grade levels above his/her reading 
level. Clearly this mismatch of instructional material and' time on task would n\n 
correlate -with-'effective. much less- efficient, learning, s 

Finally, therefore,, researchers have arrived at the notiop of Academic Learning 
Time (ALT). This is the amount of tjmc a student actually spends on a learning activity 
in which he or she is achieving a high rate of success (907r or better) at that task. ALT 
tak^sinto account the amount of time well spent and requires assessment not only of 
the time dimension but also of the appropriateness of the curriculum and measures of 
'success. The^ey research finding here is that effective schools have. much higher ALT 
ratios than do less effective schools. Not only do teachers in n^ore effective schools 



waste less class time in starting and ending instructional activities, but they select 
curriculum materials that are most appropriate to student abilities.*^' ^ ^ 

Frequent and Monitored Homework 

Teachers in effective schools, after fourth grade, require more homework more 
often amr provide students with feedback about how well their homework was 
. completed. Homework, up to a goint, te!!s„th^udent that learning is more ,than just a 
.schoolroom activity, that expectations go beyond minimum effort, and that indepen- 
• ■ dent It^lirning is valued.^ Perhaps equally important, jiomework increases ALT. By 
checking homework aud providing 'Jtudents feedback,' teachers tell students that they 
care abouP whether or not it^ts done (par; of the incentfve an*5S:ai;ing dimension of 
schqoling), as well as find out hojv well the students are learning on tl;q|[*'dwn. 

Frequejnt Monitoring pf S'tudent Progress \ 

= Administrators and teacKers in effe'ctive .si;hooLs iiYonitor student academic prog- 
ress more frequently .than do staffs in less effective schools. Such monitoring consis^ts 
of a combination of more freque^it classroom tests and^]uiz^.es: formal a7Krinf;o r ma 1; 
written and oral; school-wide, district^wide, and national, Most;cmphasis is* pfaced on., 
frequent in-class monitoring coupled with direct ahd immediate^ feedback tq studenls. 
Such frequent monitoring serves an important diagnostic fun(;tion. prevents students 
^' from falling bthitid, and tells students that what is being taught is important. 

Tightly Coupled CMrriculiirn ' . * " , ^ ' 

. E^ffective schools have a ciiiTici^ilum that is closely relatc^l to both school-wide and ' 
individual grade-level objectives! Teachers do not rely solely"^ on commercial products 
but tailor or create materials and activiti^^s to meet agreed upon goals. The need for a 
ti^ht-connection between curriculum and objectives is [perhaps best illustrated by a 
, recent study M^hich found that ih6 live most widely used standardized test items in the 
U.S.. in fourth'grlide math, had no more ihiihW^c correspondence with any of the 
three most popular selling fourth grade math textboofc series. Effective schools 
purpdsfcly link goals, cuiffotilum, and evaluation devices in a ti<ihtly coupfed way to 
avoid the common mismatch in testing and teaching. 

Variety of Teaching Strategies 

Several studies have found that teachers in effective schools use a greater variety 
/ of' teaching strategie\ than teachers in less effective schools.^ That is. teachers in 
etfective schools ara^^le to accommodate to student il if fere nces {as measured, by 
frequent evaluation/by employing aUernative teaching strategies when students do not 
seem to be succeeding. " ' , ' 

Opportunities for Student Responsibility' , 

Effective schools provide students with more opportunities t))r engaging in ^ 
» responsible behaviors. Su^ch opportunitiC'S include student eovernmefli. halKvav' 



**Ton minutes of lost- insiniction in lmoIi high sdipnl ehiss per 9SI^ totals at least one hour ot lost iiistriiL-tion 
ever\ day. rSO hours per year, over i^'OO hours {qt three Vl^iis of high seho^)I. Oiven thM ah average high 
school eourse requires aboiu ISO to 200 iiours otPiii-elass instruetion per > ear! 500, lost hours is ^ 
considerable. " % s " < ^ . * 

' ♦ ' '' - 
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monitors, disdpUne panels, peer and cross-age 'tutoring, and school fund raising- 
projects. , ( _ 

CUMULATIVE EFFECTS * 

Each of the attributes above has been shown separately. to exist in some effective 
schotti studies. Howevjer,. simply creating one, two, or three of such conditions at 
•random .would not necessarily result in a more effective school, measured at least in 
academic achievement terms. The more important conclusion that one draws from the 
research is that it is the cumulative effects qf these conditions that has payoff /Although 
no one has shown which ones or how many of the above conditions are nece'ssary and 
sufficient to guarantee an efective school, observers of such schools suggest that there, 
is an (Element of synergy Involved. That is^ it seems that one has to do many things at 
'once to do one thing\vell. U would be folly, for instance, tq^believe that simply 
increasing teacher expectations for students would necessarly lead^o increased ALT or 
teacher efficacy. Hwever, in combination, many of the attributes above may help 
create a critical mass of conditions that serve to promote student achievement. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

' Reflecting on the effective schools and teaching literature,oit appears, that teacher 
training programs need to attend to personal characteristics of teachers and effective 
curriculum, instruction methods, and classroom management strategies. It is posited 
that attention to these factors will impact both the content and the structure of teacher 
education programs. To train teachers with the personal characteristics and skills in 
curriculum, instruction, and management to be effective will require a jiiore intensive 
and- extensive process for: H screening teacher training, applic^mts. 2) pre-service 
training. an(J 3) residency training once the teacher trainee has graduated and is hired 
(see Figure 1). ' . 

While criteria for entry to teacher training programs has been, to a large extent, 
minimal and narrow in focus, teacher trainers ^should examine students^ academic 
performance both within and outside the field of education, supervisor^ratings and 
ot)sen'ations of students i.n field settings, and i>nterview information from the candi- 
date. This broader base o.f screening information will assist teacher trainers to make 
judgments regarding students^ cognitive competence, ;self-perception. commitment to 
education, and interpersonal cornpetence. . 

To insure that pre-service students have the necessary academic foundation and 
'specialized educatipn training to be effective teachers, the redesign of^ fom year 
« training programs will be required^^^.re-service training will need to be extended one to 
tw^)' years beyond a four year bachelor's degree to include a variety of field expert 
'^nces'lfne of whichnvould4)e afuiijy^earjiu pervised interns hip^Injiddition, students 
need to be exposed to both the best and worst of instructional settmgs and lum'n-toi^e 
effective educator in both situations.; Too many .students only experience the best oi 
instructional settings in their- pre--iervice training, and are ill-preparecMo adjust to th^ 
reality of many public school settings. 

Finally, .supervised training should also be continued once the graduate is hired by 
' " , " • . . 7 



school district. There should be a residency period in which the new graduate has less 
than a full teaching load and is given frequent supervision. Following this one or two 
year supervised residency period, an inservice support system should be provided to 
insure maintenance and development of professional skills. 



P cryoiml Characteristics 

Caring 
'Comniilnieni 
Ego-Slrength 
, Sense of Efficacy 
High Expectaiions 



Figure \ 

IMRLICA1 IONS FOR TEAC4ljER KDUCATION 

Curriculum & Instruction ^ 

Clear Objectives (Foundations) 
_j Tightly Coupled Curriculum 
(Objectives — Curriculum^ Evaluation) 

Variety of Teac|Kfig Strategies 
Concept of Group/lfidividual Instruction 



Management 

Order & Development 
Academic Learning Time 
^ Testing & Feedback 
Interpersonal Competence 



Selection 

Field Experience 
• Excellence in Liberal Ans Studies 
Evidence of Commirment to Teaching 
Interviews 

rests 



T raining 

Curriculum & Instructional Compejence 
Management Ski41s 
1-2 )^C'dT^ Beyond Bachelor 
Experiences in Worst of Settings 
Full Year Su^rvjscd Internship^ 



Hiring . 

Supervised Residency 
Less Than Full Teaching Load 
Inservice Support System 



summary' 

^The best summary of this literature was recently articulated by Tomlinson iiTa Phi 
Delta Kappan article. He statps that school resources are not the first or generic cause 
of learning: 

The ability and effort of the child is the prime cause, -and the task of the .schools is to enable children to 
use their abilities and efforts in the most efficient" and effective manner. In the last analysis, that 
translates as undistracted worlc. and neither .schools nor research have discovered methods or resources 

^ that .obviate this fact . . \ We should talce comfort from the emcrgirig evidence: it signifies a situation 
we can alter. The common 'thread of meaning in all that research has disclosed lells us that 
academically effective schools are '^merely'; schools organized on behiilf oT the consistent and 
undcviating pursuit of learning. The fjariies (9 the enteVprise — principals, teachers, parents and fail 
accompli students — coalesce on the purpose- justification and methods of ."iichooling. Their common 

^ energies are spent on teaching and learning In a. systematic fashion. Tjity are , serious about, even 
^iledicated to. the proposition that children can and shall learn in schools. No special treatment and no 
magic, just the provision of the necessary conditions for learning. 

Tomlinspn reminds us that in the end it is what .students do that ultimately causes 
student achievement. All the conditions, all of the attributes I have discus.sed are the 
context for maximizing .student effort. 

Finally, I find it hopeful that the conditions for effective, schooling are in our 
control, that more than money, it is a will for qxcellence that may best serve a.s the 
catalyst for school improvement. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION: NEEDED RESEARCH 
AND PRACTICE FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF TEACHING PROFESSIONALS 

Judith E. Lanier* 



^ . - INTRODUCTION 

Discourse for this conference has focused on the future of te'acher education, with 
particular attention to needed research and practices, kjs indeed important that we look 
to the future, but in so doin^, WQ must look to the past and present as well, sb that our 
visions are informed by experienc.e and learning that has already occurred: Reflections 
and analyi?is of past and presenT research and practice in teacher education can also help ' 
framfc; more realistic views of future needs and possible responses. The assumption that 
guides this belief is that educational ch^ge, like most social change, evolves out of 
existing conditions; that is, it tends to be more evolutionary than revolutionary and will 
'thus be detemiihed in large part by past and contemporary research and practice. 

Within the gerteral context of considering future, needs for research and practice in 
teacher education, however, .the^ more particiilar^cus requested for thts paper . was 
attention to **research on teaching and profiles of -the effectivevteacher.'' Major 
aftention is therefore given to various paradigms of the- effective teacher. that have 
appeared to frame past and present research and practice. As the changing views are 
described, the essence of the gradual shift in research and practice for teacher, 
education is cast as a growing recognition that teaching requites prefiaratibn for anruly 
professional role. The increased need for professional teacher preparation and research 
on professional judgment is emphasized aS^?hree conceptions^ of f he effective teacher 
are considered. TwcJ conceptions have been obvious and.promineht in the thinking and 
. literature prior to the. past decade and a third conception is gradpally emerging and is 
represented in more contemporary thffiking and literature on the subject of teaching. 
The three conceptions that appear to shape and form the profiles of elective teaching 

that 'will l^e discussed include: . i. * 

■ ' ^ < 

(1) The teacher as an effective person, i.e., the most important pedogogical skills 
^are imbedded in unique personal qualities and human characteristics; 

(2) The.teacher as a ^killed performer, i.e., the mostimpfortantpedagogicaJl skills • 
are imbedded in the behavioral performance of smoothly orchestrated routines 
and actions; and ! . * 

-i^)r77fe teacher as a professional- decision' maker, \!^., The mosftmportant 
pedagogical skills are imbedded in the'exercise of irjfjfcrmed human judgmen.t 
that' is grounded in a substantive body of formal jafid practical knowled^ 
concerning: th& human endeavors of teaching, learning and schooling. 
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These three general conceptions are 'represented in the literature and have 
paralleled the doMjijiant research paradigms on effective teachers and^gaching. 
Whether the research activity refliftted c>r created the coiiceptions is. likely unimportant ' 
and .unanswerable, like the classic chicken/egg argument over which came Tifsk We 
should observe and note, however, that the evolution of the conceptions appears to 
follow the development of a more complex, sophisticated and respected knowledge 
base on the field of teaching itself. \ ^ 

A point of clarification is needed to av^jd a potentially ^i'^ious misinterpretation 
and sholro be* emphasized beford describing tlie research on teaching and practices in 
teacher education that refiect these coifceptions. The point is that each'cdhception is 
not distinguished by a total neglect of^e other. Rather, each conception is distin- 
guished by the .salience of its point of mterest, i.e., by the amount of attention and 
emphasis given to the particular aspect that^3vas judged to be most ':promi sing and 
important at the time. Thus, each .conception is -considered unique because of the, 
primary questions and issues that were p*faced in the foreground, as opposed to the 
backgro^d. Viewed in This light, the co^nceptions are not totally separate or mutually 
exclusive. Educators have an*d still do see aspects of each conception as worthy and 
important; but at various points in time, the field has generally attended more {(^jme 
than another ai!d has not generally attended to interactions among the three. , 

THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TEACHERS: RESEAR<!fH AND .PRACTICE , 

, , Reseijrch is always guided by views about wllfere the most promising results might 
be fQ«td, and studkjs of effective teaching have been no different. The predominant 
focus of the early research, on teaching was on the personal characteri.stics of teaohers 
themselves. This line o^ work, ih^fact,^ might be described more correctly a.s research 
on leach^rJ, rather than research on 'reach/;i^^ Nevertheless, the personal qualities of 
teachers werQ assumed tp^ be of-njajor importance to effective teaching and if these < 
characteristics could be identified, measured and shown to be. scientifically valid 
predictors of effective teach/;i^. then they/could be usecl appropriately for .screening, 
selection, and retention purposes. 

The more or less standard'approach to inquiry in these early years was for 
pros|?ective or practicing teachers to be tested, slirveyed and/or interviewed for 
purposes of describing their backgrounds, personalities, Attitudes, values; under- 
standings and beliefs. Supervisors' judgments (typically university faculty or .school 
administrators) were used to identify the more and less effective teachers and then the 

.teachers* personal characteristics were examined for comparison and contrast. Thd ' 
search was for unique personal qualities or characteristics t^at would consistently 
distinguish teachefrs judged to be more effective from those judged less effcctivc by 
sets of external evaluators (Getzels & Jackson,. 1963; Biddle iSc Ellena, .1964). 

Although this line of inquiry was generally unproductive, for a relatively long 
period of time, its logical appeal caused researchers to .attribute their failures to flaws in 
instrumentation or research design. They continued to pursue' their basically unfruitful 
seardh.for personal attributes of Vthe good teacher'' until Ryans' classic, exceptionally 

• well-designed study of teachercharacteristics» was completed and reportedin 196G. His 
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wojrk was' so well done* and yet so generally dhproductive of useful findings that the 
llelcl begap to move aw^iy from this paiticular paradigm. 

A number of stand^ird practices in teacher ..education at this-same time"alsa 
supported the view that personal iiualities were important, stal^ and capable of bdng 
reliably measured for purposes of judging effectiveness in teachin|; Student teaching 
evaluations often included ratings' on such personal qualities as dfess, grooming, 
punctijiality, humor, tact,'poise, commitment, friendliness, vitality, health, an^ accept- 
ance of criticisrii. Morjil cl]»racter and respectable corrformity to predominating social 
values were similarly emphasized (McNeil & Popham, 1973). . ^ 

In the absence of Jc'nowledge, or in- the absence of general agreement on what was 
known aboqt effective engagement in teaching practice, the personal qualities of the 
individual quite naturally took on special importance. This perspective should l^ot be , 
viewed. ^as unique from that in other fields when trustworthy knowledge , is not 
available. In the field of medicine, ft^r exampl^whea little was known about many 
ailments, and. even less was known'iibout effective treat|Ti'ent, bedside manner an.d 
related human .qualities pla'yed a-much nl^re infiportant ^ole than they do^ today. As the 
knowledge base relating to medical practj^ce qualitatively advanced, people feecame 
less concerned with the personal chtiracteri'stjcs of i\iQk physicians and more concerned 
with their professional knowledgfe^and ability to properly diagnose and4feJ!*physical 
^problems. 

. . ' ' ^ • . ' • \ . ■ ^ , • 

THE BEHAVIORAL PERFORMANCE OF 
. TEACHERS: RESEARCH AND PRACTICE ^ 

. The decadfe-5f the i960's brought a 'major change *in the dornipant research 
paradigm employed for stucfying effective teaching. The emphasis shifted from a major 
interest in personal characteristics to a primary concern for teacher behavior and actual 
performance m i?chool classrooms. This is not to. imply,, that .teacher behavior vyas 
totally ignored in earlier years, for a modest amount of attention had been given to it,^ 
although* much of the work in vol vedr abstract analysis and pS3/chological classification 
and categofization. Nor did this shift to a concern for teacher behavior suggest tha.t*all 
concern. foV personal teacher variables was abandoned. It was simply one of primary 
emphasisrfewer studies continued to examine- teacher characteristics outside of the 
classroom anid more studies came to examine teacher beliavibr iasi(Jc of the classroom 

. (McNeil, et al., 1973). Referring to the dominant approach to reseairch on teaching 
prior to tho 1960's, Medley and Mit2er(1963)>eported in the first Handbook of 

""Research on Teaching: V - , 

' Certaiiil^' there is nq more obvious approach to research oil' teaching than direct observation of the 
behavior of ,t(jachers while they teach and pupils while they learn. Yet it 'h a rare study indee^ that 
•includes any formal observation Ml*. In a .typical example of research on teaching, the research 
^ worjcer limits him'sclf to the mj^fpufatitfn or study Aj^tccedents and consequent.s of whatever 
. ^ happens in the classroom while the teaching itself is goingol^Wt never once looks Into the classroom 
to see how the teacher actually teaches or how the pupils actually learn, (p, 247) ^ 

In the late 1950;s, however, Marie Hughes and a numter;of her colleagues at the 
*>f«iversity 'of Utah , received USOE* support to undertake research that would help 
•^efri^nd describe good teaching and the process by which it could^be reliably 
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determined. Hughes held the view that teaching was 'an interactive process, and the 
teachef-stydent relationship in the classroom had a reciprocal character, Her work thus 
led to a description and analysis of teaching behavior;that was based in pclfterns of 
interaction between teachers and pupils in actual classroom .settings (1959). 

Shortly after tliis work "was underway other researchers, such as Ned Flanders, 
Bunnie Smith, andj\mo BeWack, also began tp enter classrooms with a focus on the 
dynamic* of classroom interaction. Though pi^rtiaL attention was given, to .student 
behavior, the- primary variables of interest during this parly work were those associated 
with teacher behavior.- Among' the Vv^rious teacher behaviors to be studied, major 
attention was given to teacher talk (Flande.rs,. 1970). Various analyses were appjied to 
teacher discourse, ^nd although the genertil approach was primarily descriptive, the 
value oH'entations that-inevitably became a part of the work were too easily translated, 
into prescriptive st3tements. 

3ujt was more or less teacher talk a mark of effective teaching? The.evidence was 
simply not there, because the i.ssue of what constituted effective teaching was generally 
not jaken very sejiousFy. Nevertheless, without knowing how or -in what way the 
awareness and use Si^EIartder's'analy.ses of teacher talk and ,student talk might lead'to 
effective teachings a number of*teacher educators came tj» include Jhis work in their, 
preparation programs\ The studies of teaching and the practice in teacher education in 
the sixties can be generally characterized as increasing theirYocus on teacher be/iavior • 
in classrooms, but generally neglecting the serious criterion, problem -of relating 
descrfptions of teacher behavior to a clear conception, of effective teaching. • * 

The research " of ^ I970\s brought a change in the, tendency to slight the. 
effectiveness criteria, -and it also gave rise to the third and most recent paradigm for 
sttidying effectiveness in teaching. The shift ir\ approach could be attributed in part to 
two classic studies of the sixties, two studies that receive:d sufficient attention that they 
truly shook .the research on teaching community — though . interestingly enough, 
neither of the researchers doing these studies entered classrooms or acquired any data 
whatsoever about. teacher behavior. These researchers were Coleman and Rosenthal. 

Coleman's sociological study examined school characteristics and their relation-* 
ship to»student success as indicated by a variety of measufes, including^student's test 
{)erformance (Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, l^cPartland, Mood. >^infeld, & York, 
1966). After finding that the bulk.of the variance relating tQ student success could be 
accounted for by factors other- than classroom varia.bl.e.s", Coleman'.s^ work came to be 
interpreted a.s.showing that teachers made little if any drfference. Needless to say, this 

* finding was jolting, but more impoirtantly. it challenged ||ie; research qnf teaching 
coiTimunit^Jere Brophy, Tom Good, and Bruce Biddle\'»for example, found this 
interpretifnon of Colei^an's findings to be counter-intuitive — it simply did not make 

- .sense to think that teachers didn't make a difference' to student learning. So they 

• d'evi.sed a means of estimating-average mean gain scores for students in elemental;^ 
classrooms (asing standardized achievement test results) and then identified teachers 

Mvho consistently produced student gaijis that were substantially abovc^that >which 
would be predicted. They studied these teachers and found that they bcKI^ed in .some 
consistent ways that distinguished them from their more average colleagXles (1975). 

At this same time, the BT^S study that Macdonald, et'al., and subsequently 
Berliner, et al., conducted in California also began to identify various teaching 



'performances that related to student Iearnin|, as did GagQs Stallings, Clark, Peterson, 
Ajftdcrson, Bvertson, and otliers who were searching for teacher behaviors that 
appeared to correlate withpiipil learning gams. But these early studies, in the main, 
seemed to produce generally obvious results that teacher educators already knew, e\g. , 
time on task was important to learning, teachers who involved youngsters in riieaning- 
ful activities could keep them engage^ for longer periods of time, teacher-provided 
instruction was more important to learning than instruction provided through seatwork 
.or by other students in the classroom, etc. (Fisher, Berliner, Filby, Marliavc, Cahen, 
Dishaw, &»Moore, h978). Though all 9f the findings were not obvious, they were not 
sufficiently powerful to generate great excitament^ in tbc field of teacher education. 
Neveiftheless/the research?did call Coleman's interpretations and findings into ques- 
tion, and direct evidence was obtained that teachers not only differed, but made a 
difference to' young children's learning W the basic skills in reading and niath ^hen 
measured by standardized paper and pencil extfms. 

T]j^ other major study c#the late 1960's that stimulated change in the teacher 
effectivenesfs research of the 1970's was4he Rosenthal study of teacher expcctatidn. 
Without entering the clas.srbom, Rosenthal examined pupil learning gains that were 
apparently achieved after he and his colleague told teachers that particular youngsters 
were likely to make rapid strides.^ademicall/^ on the^basis of ah examination, when in 
fact those children were selected at random. The Oak School" Ej^periment rthat^ 
Rosenthal cpnducted in 1964 (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968) received p6pular,acclaini 
but w^s also' heavily criticized on methodological grounds^. Nevertheless, the work 
raise^^e issue oi' teacher expectations, and the extent to which teache^judgment and 
' teacher thinking (about particular youngsters, in this case) might also affect pupil 
Heaming. Tjiijs possibility soon came to receive* more attention. 

Psychol(5|ists in aj^dition to- Rosenthal explored, expectation effects, npt only ^in 
schools but in animal laboratories as well. Gladuate students, reqliired-ttrrfmn rats as a 
part of their program ol' psychological studies, /were frequently told that their class 
would bf? divided and half of them Would be asked to train slow rats and the pther half, 
would be asked to train the fast, apparently smarter rats. The rats did not really differ in. 
ability, of course, and tl^ psychologists were simply inquiring further^ into the 
expectation que-stions raised by RosenthaK Although the learning tasks and training 
procedures were typically the same for both sets of trainers arid rats, the general results 
werc/iiurprisi|igly difterent. The group of rats considered to be .'\smart" learned 
significantly, faster than'the rats considered to be ^^slow*' Unfortunately, like Rosen- 
thal, researchers in the first studies did'not observe or look for potential teaching 
differences that might have occurred during instruction. But in response to these rather 
powerful and unexpected results, some resC'archers did have the presence to ask the 
"teachers** to describe their in.st.ructional approaches and techniques — what they did 
and why. The .responses lObtained from the logs and post hoc interviews were 
enlightening and, provocative. Trainers of the '"smart" rats said things like — ^'when. 
the poor little fellow didn't learn, i knew that I had to be doing something wrong; after 
all, he was supposed to' be a smart rat. 1 knew that 1 had to try a modified approach to 
'teaching* encourage him to take ji^st a few more trials, or modify the reward provided 
when he came eioscr to doing it righlj' In contrast — th^trainers ofithe ''i^low" rats 
«aid tilings like — *'when the poor little fellow didn't learn, ! re|t sorry for him; after^ 



alUhe was slow, and I knew that 1 just had to be patient* Bushing him too much would 
be unfair anti mi:ght have' negative effects, so I let him rdSt 5'ccasiorially — you could 
tell w1?en he was getting tired" (Rpsetifihal, 1968). 

•Although educators are well known for commenting on the lack of transfer from 
animal research, the implications of these and related studies were clear. What teachers 
thought, as well the teaching behaviors related to this thought, needed to 'be further 
examined, especially as both related to effetts on student learning. The work of the late 
seventies and early eighties has reaffirmed this position. The predo'minant paradigm 
now focuses on teAcher judgment and teacher decision-making; teaching performance 
alone is viewed as insufficient fgr characterizing effective teaching. 

Ths?fe are a number of otUer important reasons for /he shift frpm teacher behavio/ 
to teacher thinking and teacher judgment, however,Vnd it may be helpful to use several 
of the earlier studies of tet^iier behavior to illustrate them. Consider, if you will, the 
implicatibns of two separate lines of research bn eJTective teaching behavior: the work 
of Mary -Budd Rowe and the worl^ of Jacob Kounin. Mary Budd Rowe's .studies 
indicated that when teachers ask youngsters thought-provoking questions during 
science lessons,they. frequently do not give learners sufficient time to think about the 
question an^ frame an appropriate response ([ 1974)*. Further, Budd Ro^we's work 
-showed that teachers could be trained to adjust their ^^wait-time'* behavior and could, 
in turn, obtain qualitatively better responses from pupils. It was somewhat disappoint- 
ing and perplexing to Budd Rowe, however, to find that the teachers trained to' increase , 
their wait-time behavior only maintained this performance skill for a relatively short . 
period. When the researchers returned after time away from the classrooni, they found-^ 
that the trained teachers had reverted back to their olci behavior; in general, they were 
again asking questions too quic^cly and not giving students sufficient time for 
qualitatively better thinking and responding. 

At about this same time, though in a different^ location, Jacob Kounin was 
studying teacher behavior that appeared related to off-task behavior on the part of 
''students. He found 'that when teacViers. failed to move their instruction along at a 
relatively brisk pace;, youngsters in the class were apt to become bored and subsequent- 
ly engage ir) off-task behavior that was hot related to the lesson at hand (Kounin & . 
Doyle, I975y. Thus^ at a very general level, one could interpret the B')idd Rowe 
research''on pacing- to be prescriptrve of y slowing down" ^performance, while the^ 
Kounm- research on pacing was prescriptive of ^'speeding up" performance. t 
^ . Although researchers obviously have no clear evidence of which approach is apt 
to^be more correct than the other, it is likely that both sets of findings have implications, 
for effective teaching. Teachers need to know and use kno\|edge related to the 
'potential effects of their pacing decisions: moving io6 quickly w^n asking thought 
provoking questions can have the negative C'on.s^q^uence of reducing quality thinking 
and responsing on the part oT students being callecl* up6n;*,mpving too s.lowI-y,;On the - 
other hand, can have the negtitive consequence of increasing boredom and off-task 
behavior on the part of other students in the classroom. Knoying these two potentially 
negative pos>iibilities, the teacher myst obviously make judgments about what i's **too 
/ • fast'* and what is /too slow" for tlje particular set of students he or she is working with 
at the rrfoment. The next line of research questions 'thus needs to focus on issues of 
information processing. What factors should the teacher consider in order^c) make an 
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informed "jii^ig^Tient related to appropriate pacing decisions in the classroom? How 
might such judgment differ when introducing new, rather than .familiar, concepts? 
What Variations in judgment and decisions are appropriate across different subjects and 
wilh different groups of students? » ' 

The point of this illustration is that research and pratnice in teaching has come to 
acknowledge the complexfties of the teaching role as it is now practiced in school 
classrooms. Effective research and practice in teaching requires the recognition that the 
role demands placed on the occupation of teaching ar^ multiple and frequently 
competing. By the very nature of their chargp, teachers must respond to a set of 
^multiple demands and seek to .maximize alternative desired outcomes.. 
L ' Unlike researchers, teachers cannot select a single goal, ignore the others, aTid 

• attend' only to factors th^t might optimize the attainment of the single goal. If the 
demands of teaching were such that a teacherjiad one* goal (e.g., achievement in 
arithmetic) and one pupil, it plight be possible to profit from research on behavioral 
performance alone, although Jhere is reason to be doubtful here as well. But the point is 
that bc^aug^e' teachers have, in fact, multiple goals and multiple students, they are 
prohibited from optimizing outcomes. Instead, they are required to continuously 
exercise judgment regarding the most effective and ethical means,of maximizing gains 
^a(J^oss multiple goals and across multiple students/ Time remains constant and 
attention to one student reduces the available time and opportiinUy for attention to other 
stxidents; similarly investment in attainment of one goal reduces the available time and ^ 
opportunity for attainment of others. Teaching therefore, is siiYiply too complex for 
linear prescriptions about'effecUive. teaching behavior. The exercise of professional 
judgment is riecessitatet^ 'by the need to decide what, when, how, how long, and with 
whom are particular subjects and actioiis^^^Jppropriate when , seeking- to achieve simul- 
taneously, multiple goals for many different students*. . • 

' The research on teaching community was not alone in coming to realize that the 
behavioral paradigm was lifnitqd^in terms of its prescriptive power, however, for the 
teacher education community was -also coming to realize the limitations 'of its 
behavioral emphasis. Thp competency/performance-based movement that swept the 
country' a^ss the late sixtiSs and early seventies paralleled the behavioral emphasis in 
research on teaching (Gage & Wirind', 1^75). 'Everything worth knowing was broken 
down into discrete behavioral objectives that .could be clei(rly S{)ecified, counted, and 
related to behavioral perf()frri§<ice outcomes in teachirtg. 

The specification of pcrformHQce-based behavioral objectives went on with great' 

• enthusiasm across the late 1960's and throughout the 1970Js, until the lists became 
unwieldy and appeared to have no end. Teachers could indeed bejrained to do most 

• anything, but the endless lists of behavioral performances lacked coherence in terms of 
tiieir overall relationship to the preparation of more effective teachers. Questions*thus = 
caiiie to be raised by teacher educators as well as researchers, about more appropriate 
knowledge and skills' that should be made ayailable to teachers. 



THE PROFESSIONAL DECISION-MAKING OF o v 

'l4iACHERS: RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 

It is impotjanl to note that research on teaching and practice in teacher education 
'^^that emphaliizes the cognitive aspects of teacher judgment an^ decision-making has 
' emerged quit^/reeently. The -Rational Institute of Education created th^ Institute for 
Resfearch on Teaching in ^976 and charged i^with the advancement of research on the 
tWinking and information processing.aspects of teaching. Involving an interdisciplinary 
cadre of researchers and teacher collaborators, the IRT designed and continues to 
conduct research that seeks to enhance knowledge and understanding of teacher 
judgment and-tlfe numerous factors that influence decisions and actions'^in t'eaching. 
The IRT is also responsible for training additional researchers' who can become 
qualified JO conduct this relatively new line of inquiry. Researchers at the Institute, for 
Research*on Teaching are now pursuing questions related to the following: 

r (1) the information teachers use and interpret as they diagnose.^and prescribe 
remedial interventions for youngsters with apparent reading problems. 

(2) the knowjedge and information teachers use in;. selecting the content they 
" .come to cover during mathematics lessons, 

' '{}) the different instructiortal decisions and actions that are taken when teaphing 
lower-level courses in mathematics versus more advanced courses. a, 

(4) the knowledge and information teachers draw upon and apply in planning an 
conducting lessons intended to improve youngster*^ writing abilitiesr ^ 

(5) the insights, perceptions, beliefs, and actions of/teachers who appij/r to work 
most effectively with problehi youngsters. " * ^ 

, (6) the knowledge, information processing, and action.s' teachers employ when 
teaching important concepts in science, reading, and language iirts. * 

(7) the insights, beliefs, and information teachers use when emphasizing student 
^>^aming of appropriate classroom conduct and deportment. 

-^8) thcrpcrceptions and interpretations teachers from varioiis subrcultures employ 
' ^ .wlien interacting with youngsters of diverse ethnic aqd .social backgrounds. 

(9) the knowledge and perceptions prospective teachers bring to and acquire from 
their own' formal preparation as teachers. 

The thru.st of all these lines of inquiry is (1) to better understand the complex 
information processing that occurs in teaching, and (2) to trace its antecedents and 
|}otential consequences for teacher and student learnings and actions. ^ 

. Work underway at the Institute for Research on Teaching and in ot^ier institutions ^ 
across the nation and world appears to hold promise for significantly greater under- 
sending of the complex demands and requirements of teaching. Recent findings have 
been reported and reviewed and have received widespread attention for their apparent 
contributions to better understanding and improvement of teaching practice (Brophy, 
1981; Clark & Yingq-, 1980; l)uffy;. 1981). But the existing knowledge base is 
understandably small at this time, since the new line of re.search' is both recent and' 
limited by modest investments of human and financial resources. Hopefully, the 
situation will change in coming years as the importance and sophistication of reijearch' 
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on thought and action in teaching becomes bett^C understood. » // 
. , Althougl) 'advances in the practice of teacher education should be stron]5/y 
inililenced by the accumulation' of empirical knowledge that is gradually being' 
acquired on the cognitive aspe^^js of teaching, teacher educators need not^dep^nd 
totally on available research evidence.^Like the research community, thoughtful.and 
analytical persons concerned with -teacher education haye become aware of the 
limitations of overly simplistic, technical and behavioral orientations toward tpaching. 

The Emerging Profile o| EtTective Teaching: An Introduction 

The observations thaU follow are meanfto stimulate thought and .discuss'lon 
relative to increased effectiveness ^f schooling, teaching, and teacher education in the 
United States. The argument i^ made that today's schools have come to need 
'professional teachers if they are to better serve .the . public ahat supports rhem.'* 
Similarly; today's teachers desperately need the capacities of professionals if they are * 
to realize sufficient rewards from teaching and cope effectively with demands for 
school improvement. In order to 'remedy the acknowledged. problems of public;' 
education, the technician nple that has been assigned to and assumed'by feachevs arfi)! ^ 
the technician (raining thar has been provided by schools and colleges of education 
needs to be changed. Although. CQntempc>rary discourse among teacher educators 
includes references to .prcparitigy; "professionals," 'the content and process re- 
quirements of most preparation pmgrams .suggest that the concept of '^pcofessiooaf^ is 
either not well understood, or is simply used as rhetoric to achieve an illusive sense of ' 
status and fmportance. This section begins, therefore, with, a description of the 
requirement^; of professional work. 

The remaining portior^s of the paper address the reasons why professional teachers., 
are needed. The argument is made that the American pnbUc has come to hold multiple 
expectations for schools. These expectations have not been satisfactorily met in the . 
eyes of Jhc public, and a general disillusionment with the education establishment has 
resulted. Further, most attempts undertaken to remedy thii apparent, problems of 
schools have been basically flawed, as they have slighted^ the .centrali.ty, importance, . 
.and integrity of teachers and teaching-. An unanti.cipated consequence ofthe top-down, 
management-dominated school improvement effort for today's career teachers has 
been a decrease in their sense of responsibility for the outcomes of schooling and a loss 
of satisfaction in their work. Facing an already difficult and increasingly. c9poiplex ' 
assignment, and then denied the intrinsic rewards that pome from self-initiation, 
problem-solving, and the exercise pf prtJfessional judgment, teachei^ look more «nd 
more to extrinsic rewards and alternative employment. 

The final section of the paper addresses the needed changes that must occur in 
teaching and teacher education if we are to improve the functioning of schools and 
concomilantly attract, prepare, and retain qualified professionals to work in theiii. The 
ca.se is made that school improvement is dependent upon the professional i/.ation of the 
teacher's role, and such pi;ofessionalizaripn cannot be realized until teacher education 
programs change their predominantly ''technician training" approach to that of 
* 'professional preparation . 

Technical teacher trainint^ I'.v. professional teacher education. The claim thai past 
and present practice in teacher preparation is primarily directed toward technical 
training, and that future practice should ctffne to be directed toward professional , 
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education must be elaborated, 'if the reader is to critically examine the underpinnings of 
the assertion. Al liie base of the argument is the distinction between technical and 
professional work. ' • j 

Technician^', '^by definition, are "'.specialists'* in the* practical, details of an 
occupation. They require their practical know-hbw from on-the-job training that is 
relatively brief and typically facilitated through apprenticeship •arrangements. Techni- 
cians are prepared to follow the prescriptive directions of engineers or managets who 
provide oversight' for the technical performance they provide. Thus, prospective 
teachers receive technical training for teaching when the p^jpdomjnant portion of their 
pedagogical studies is comprised of on-site field experiences, how-to-do-it methods 
courses, and practice teaching.. One or two discrete coui^es in fgundations (bcthey 
psychological, >sociological, or philosophical) do not counterbalance the heavy em- 
phasis given to the technical training that presently encompasses the bulk of the study 
in education required by typical teacher-training programs. • . ' 

Experience suggests that contemporary teacher training emphasizes the need to 
learn and demonstrate smoothly orchestrated behavioral routines in rather predictable 
classroom environments, for example: how to* write acceptable objectives, usually 
implying form, liot substance; how to design a unit or lesson plan without deep, prior 
knowledge of a student group; how to be efficient in- the use of time and keep- 
distractions and transition-time from grie teaching activity to another at a minimum; 
how to prepare bulletin boards and operate vario.us projectors; how to organize the 
classroom and arrange student working roups; how to call on students and keep order- 
how to correct, grade, record, and display students' work; how to adjust to "school 
routines; and, how to get a long, with otie's peers, especially the supervisor or principal. 
The emphasis tends to be on practical know-how. This heavy emphasis. on p^lictical 
technique conveys to the prospective teacher (perhaps .unintentionally) that knowledge 
and decisions about highly important matters will be left to someone "higher up" in 
the system. Contemporary teacher training appears' to give meager attention to the need 
to learn and apply serious thought and analysis -for making difficult judgments under 
conditions of uncertainty: for example, deciding on important nnd sp^jcific content that 
must be purposefjjlly selected from a wide array of content possibilities; deciding how. 
much iastructionid time it might deserve under varying conditions; arranging content 

^Jtito a logical and/or psychologically intriguing sequence for diverse groups of learners; 
selecting'ffbm"^and Jlcciding upon various means of monitoring student progress, .so^ 
that effective feedback and subsequent decisions regarding new oi* revised learning 
tasks can- be appropriately related, Surface attention to the in-depth knowledge required 
for exercising sound judgments on such matters implies that the real dec is ion- makers 
are the" specialists, publishers, and administrators who' determine schedules, create 
curriculum gtlldes prepare and select text-books and tests, and devise management 
systems for teachers. The exercise of teacher judgment, .within the broad policy ♦ 
framework of standard curricula and instructional practices, receives insufficient 
attention. Thus, teachers come to enact the role of technicians, a role that requiries 
them to follQW the prescriptive directions of managers. 

' In addition, as with most technical training, the training period in pedagogy is 
relatively brief, i.e., three or four courses for prospective secondary teachers, in 

• add'iticiiTvto their practice teaching. Though admittedly more for elementary than 



secondary teacher candidates, the, investment and time required for a college student to 
**pick up" the additional course work needed for obtaining a teaching certificate 
(beyond the standard major and minor requirements expected of ^/// college students) is 
clearly small. It is not uncommon, in fact, for education programs to advertise their 
modest academic requirements and the ease of program access and completion. Many 
even point out and take -pride in the fact that their preparation is obviously useful for 
many other occupations, thus implying that their knowledge base is. not one of in-depth 
specialization for teaching in schools. 

Professionals, in contrast to technicians on the other hand, possess a broad body 
of specialized knowledge and skills that are acquired during a prolonged, period of • 
education ami training. Drawing from their broad specialized knowledge- base, and 
guided by general principles, propositions, and ethical commitments, professionals 
exercise judgment and make decisions that apply to the unique and particular situations 
they encounter in practice. Professionals therefore accept responsibility for making 
decisions that are in the best interests of the members of society they serve. 
Professionals realize that they, have autonomy of judg^i^nt in regard to their perform- 
ance, within the general context of regulations 'and policies that are set by. the 
institutions society creates for the facilitation of their work (Schein, 1972). A 
professional education, therefore, is characterized by three important qualities: (!) it 
provides students with a broad, in-depth, and specialized knowledge base that must be 
acquired through long and' i:ntensive academic preparation; (2) it structures a set of 
requiremeht'J; and a socia) milieu that communicates an exceptionally serious commit- 
ment to tfifc ft'iembers of society to be served, the standards and codes of conduct 
that mustjle(:,o^ipany the. professional work itself; and (3) it focuses on t"he ways and 
extent to whicil^ professionals have authority and responsibility to make and act upon 
their own decisions, within the context of the social institutions created for their work. 
A professional education for teachers, therefore, would npcessarijy include serious 
attention to the breadth and depth of the knowledge base that is related to teaching, 
learning and schooling. It would also include general knowledge regarding the purpo.se 
and operation of various education-related systems (i.e., not just classrooms and 
schools, but other social entities like communities, fiimilies, and peer groups). It would 
include major attention to principles, theories, and propositions which th'e profession- 
als should draw from and apfply to the var^fible, particular situations they will encounter 
in practice. ^ 

The standard '*but there is not enough time*' response that is^ypically.used as a 
scapegoat for why this is not the case in teacher education sinriply does not hold. 
Regardless of what little time happens to be available for initial preparation, it could be 
used to bc\^in professional education, whicih could be continued following initial 
certification, rather than substituting it with technical training. Thu.s, it is po.ssible. But 
the question still remains: Is professional' edijcation really needed? 

Why leaching professionals are needed Professional teachers who have in-dl:pth 
knowledge ahout education and pedagogy, a serious commitment to their'work, and a 
clear understanding of their authority and responsibility to make and act on important 
decisions .are needed because teachers cannot effectively cope with the public's 
multiple expectations and the unique needs of diverse youngsters by continuing to 
assume a technician's role.. Although the argument is .somewhat detailed, it must be 
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considered in lighuof past -and present expectations, problems, solutions, and Failures 
in the functioning of Anierica\s schools.* 

The Functions of Schools 

Over the course of the past two centuries. United States citizens have come to 
expect four primary functions of public schooling: They expect schools to facilitate (1) 
academic learning, (2) social integration, (5),custodial child care, and (4) personal and 
social learning. While these functions have emerged over time, there have beert; 
persistent expectations for the roles of teachers as the primary agents for achieving 
them. So sure are we of the appropriateness of these functions that when there is pubHc 
dissatisfaction with schools, it is attributed to their failure to achieve one or more of 
these functions at an acceptable level. There has never been a realistic reconsideration 
or redefinition of the complex set of functions and numerous tasks that .adconipany 
them (Sizer, 1973), though people regularly decry the fact that schools are. attempting 
to do too much. 

When formal schools were. organized during the Colonial period, the expectations 
for teachers were relatively clear. The clientele were primarily white males from 
families of the wealthy, learning to read for purposes of studying the Bible and learning 
*'to figure" for purposes of computing their plantation and business profits. Th'ere was 
little or no controversy over limiting public school teaching to these ''basics."* 

But following the Ijlevolution and Constitutional period, a seepnd legitimate 
purpose of American schooling emerged. Stimulated by Jefferson's views, education 
-was expected to serve the noble purpose of removing artificial barriers determined by 
birth and social background to enable one to serve the' public good. Through 
appropriate schooling, ''those persons whom nature hath endowed with genius and 
Virtue'' (Tyack, ' 1982) could achieve the social status that matched their talents. This 
meritocratic View of the American school as an instrument for acliieving equality of 
opportunity gained momentum and strength/across the .centuries. Horace Mann held 
this view so strongly that he described formal education a.s' '*a great equalizer of the 
conditions of men, the balance wheel of our social machinery." He believed that 
adequate public schooling ''does better than disarm the poor of their hostility toward 
the rich: it prevents "being poor. . (Husen, j979). 

' The advent of the child labor laws of the mid- 1 SCO's brought more and more of 
Arherica's poor children out of the factories and into the^-.schools. The parents -of the 
poor were eager to have their children acquire learning that could gqt them out of the 
bondage of poverty. But they also had a very practical reason for supporting their 
children's school attendance. Since both parents of most poor children usually worked 
long hours for low wages and they had now lost the income from the labor of their 
children, the public* school was needed to provide free child care. The school could 
serve both an educative and^ custodial function; the custodial function meeting their 
immediate needs and the educative function their long-range aspirations. By the early 
part of this century, then, the schools were seen as serving at least three major 
functions: providing instruction in basic literacy, providing an education that would 



*Thi.s argument was developed by.Drs. Judilh Lanier, Susan Melnick. and Robert Flodcn as a pari of ihcir 
' planning, tor major revisions in ihe professional studies coniponeiu of Teacher l-kJucalion Programs nl 
Michigan Stale University. 
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encourage upward social mobility, and pfoviding safe and healthy child care for 



V But iij the early I900\s vStill more came to be expected of the schools. Recognition 
grew4hat£lfildren were more than simply ''short adults. *VChildr^n were complicated 
beings aijSa their development deserved unique study an special consijderation. The 
progressive education view brought a shift in the subjectrcentered notion of schooling 
to that of a child-centered notion. Schools and the educators in them were to provide 
knowledge and skills that would meet the child's -'rear' needs. The "life adjustment** 
of each youngster was to be 'carefully considered as schools sought to match instruction 
to the appropriate level of the child's development. ^ > 

'However, sodded pressure for response to the uniqueness of youth was not the*only 
force raised at this time. Dissatisfaction with American's apparent inability to live up to 

f her stated democratic ideals led to increased pressure on schools to help the country 
realize the promised benefits of democratic life. George Counts (1932) and pther social 
r^constructionists pushed for the schools to create *'a new social order'* rather than to 
adjust to an existing imperfect one. Twp decades later,. Robert Hutchins (1953) and 

- other anti-pragmatists brought widespread attention to another set of expectations that 
was formerly implicit in iVlcGuffey's Reader, The teaching of values came ^to be 
consciously accepted as an appropriate function of the schools whether it was the 

^ character, work, thrift, family, and national pride values exemplified in McGuftey's 
book or the **habits, ideas, and techniques that they need to continue to educate 
themselves** as was urged by Hutchins. This view pressured schools to go beyond the 
expectations related to basic skills, ild care, and poverty antedote. In short, these 
collective pressures brought an additional expectation that the schools could and should 
foster constructive personal development. and social responsibility. 

Thus, by the middle of this century, the American public Held a set of diverse and 

*? high expectations for its schools. These public institutions were to assume responsibili- 
ty for insuring that all of America's young people; (I) were 4ielped to become 
functionally literate; (2) were helped to become sufficiently knowledgeable and skillful 
that they might avoid' poverty and participate fully as equal members of the social 
order;- (3) were tal^^n care, of in the parfents* absence, in' a safe, healthy, and 
constructive manner; and (4) were helped to -acquire habits of personal development 
and sociaj^ ^responsibility that would^'result in a continued and dedicated effort to 
improve themselves and existing social conditions., Since this massive charge was 
accompanied by public sentiment that the Unite'd States could realize 'whatever goals it 
set, there was little doubt that the schools could rapidly and successfully achieve theije 
noble ends. 

The Problems and Disappointments Recent Criticisms of Schooling 

But the post-war baby bpom had obvious and massive consequences for our 
schools and the education community. The shortage of qualified professionals, school 
buildings, and adequate resources drove the education establishment into a fr^zied set 
of responses to accommodate the demand. The knowledge explosion brought more 
things to be taught to greatly increased numbers of students. The population shifts to 
the wities, combined with^ rapid changes in traditional institutions and human values, 
left the sSchools, like the society that created them, in a state of confused direction. And 
in the midst of unprecedented growth and social change, the schools were not abie to 
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mobilize effective responses to their multiple charges^ ^ ' ^ 

With litUe opportunity to reflect on the causes or inherent nature of their 
problems, and no organized way Of responding to the public's frustration with their 
increasingly app^nt failures, professional educators watched their respectability and 
credibility deteriorate. - ' 

Critics such as Bestor (1953) and Rickover (1959) -decried the deterioration of 
basic skiJIs and intellectual rigor on the part of students a/i^/ teachers'. Jhe spectre of 
Sputnik I convinced the public that the critics wfere probably right. Children were not 
learning academic subject matter up to the standards of the changing society, and, thus, 
the schools were not performing this central functions Other criticisms of school 
failures also came to public attention. 

With a growing recognition that schools operate within a^ociocultural conte^ct, it 
became clear that the school was not 'succeeding as the great social equalizer of 
opportunity. As a-status-providing, liberating instrument, the school was failing to 
keep its promise of potential success to uiilimited numbers of young people. Some 
critics'claiined that the schools were purposely working against the American Dream of 
equpl opportunity. Instead, they were succeeding in reproducing the existing social and 
economic order — operating to sort and sift young people in ways that would distribute 
status and economic benefits and, thus, maintain social and economic inequities. 

The school's ability to delive^r healthy and s^ife custodial care also became 
problematic. As social rebellion, drugs, vandalism and violence became more preva- 
lent in society, they bec'ame more ^SOmmoa in* schools. Educators were unable to 
prevent or remedy the increasing number of disruptions and problems. The Gallup 
polls consistently showed that. the public's major concern with sclibols and teachers 
'was their inability to adequately provide for students' personal safety and welfare. 

The schools' inability to assure the development of personal competence and 
- social responsibilities also became clear. Unable to provide mastery of basic literacy 
skills', they 'could hardly prepare young people to become independent, critical and 
responsible citizens, ready and able to exercise their rights and duties as members of a 
complex, democratic and pluralistic society. The changing nature of families, religious 
instituticlis, community life, and the mass media all competed with the public's 
increase! dependence on the schools for better social understanding, values develQp- 
Wnt and career education. But the' failure of the schools to seek a balance with 
competing factors and to achieve thejr noble goals was pervasive; and the subsequent 
disillusionment was felt and generally recognized. 

dn the 1970's, and into the 1980's, the public seemed to be abandoning the public 
schools. Accompanied by growing problems in the econoniy and a major decline in 
population growth, the schools' supporters began to cut back on the Kase of taX^' 
: support. Community bond and millage requests' were rejected in increasing numbers. 
Parents turned io private schools, and enrollments in these schools grew as the" 
enrollments in public schools declined. 

Attempts to Solve the Problems: The Expert Response 

Through this period of criticism of the public schools, attempts to improve* the 
schools were made on local, state, and national levels. But the public responses to the 
problems of schools typically had two important characteri.stics. First, although various 
groups of experts were asked for proposed solutions to the problems of schooling. 
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these groups did not include classroom teachers. And, second, the solutions proposed 
involvctrteachcrs only as technicians to cany out the solutions devised by the experts. 

Consider those who typically. spearheaded the public responses to problems of 
schof>lirig:. private foundations, the^ fedecal governmant, oi" publishing companies.- 
*They would bring together a panel to devise plans for school and educational reform, a 
panel on which teachers were seldom members. WhiJe the means of getting teachers to 
carry out the plan varied, the passive role assigned \o teachers did not. ■ G(^vernment 
demanded teacher compliance /through legal mandates and regulations. Publishing 
h&use^ deyised '*teacher-proof'\iurjriculum matcriafs to ensure that teachers would 
faithfuify follow the modef fof >i£ibrm. The strategy of expert solution and teacher 
implementation can be seen in responses to failures of schools in each of the four major 
functions. ' ' ^ 

Criticisms of schools' performance in teaching academic subject matter were 
'-^h W'^iely pubficized, and the fi^sponses to these criticisms o^ten had comparable visibili- 
"f-V'iy. Many of the curriculurh development projects sponsored by the newly formed 
National Science Foundation boasted Nobel laureates on their steering committees. If ^ 
th6 committees also included public school teachers, their presence was scarcely 
noticed. In science education', top scientists were assembled to redesign the teaching of 
elementary and secondary school science. 

In matheFn|^s,/the influential Cambridge conference specifically "excluded 
teachers from deliberations 'about the best ways to redesign mathematics teaching. The . 
assumption was made that whatever curriculum the university mathematicians devised 
could be taught with minimal additional teacher fraimhg. But the conference planners' 
hope to eventually deal with the practical problems of teacher education was unfortu- 
nately seldom realized. Instead, the conference rec^mmehdtitions were incorporated 
^ into curriculum projects, whose books were then adopted by school districts with only 
, limited provision for problems a teacher might have teaching the new curricuia. 

Likewise, concerns related to equal educational opportunity, were often attacked 
through the development and attempted imnlementati6"n of plans designed by experts. 
In early civil rights litigation related to cjamaiioh (beginning with Bro\yn v? Board of * 
Education), judges heard expert testimm/oefore. deciding on the appropriate way to 4 
remove sources of racial and ethnic»^^crimination from the. school system. Teachers ;f 
placed ILttle part in developing thes^o)utions, but were expected to cfirry through the^ 
spirit otj legal mandates, in their |i;g\vly integrated classrooms. More ^ecendy, civil \ 
rights tvere explicitly extended<t€^nie handicapped. The major education law extendirvgj • 
these rights to the area of education, PL 94-142, was developed through consultatiorJs * 
with variotis expert groups, with teachers having little say. In fact, teachers have no 
rights specified in the law, in contrast to parents, students, and school district 
administrators. Ybt teachers are expected to implemiint each o^thc specific provisions 
of the law. „ * / 

Another aspect of the public 'response to schpdl failures to promote equity were 
the numerous gqyernfnent artd foundation-supported^efforts to improve the education 
of. the poor (evg., Title I of the ESEA of 1965). Federally-and-foundation-supported 
curriculum development projects were designed to give teachers something to^ teach to 
the so-called "disadvanta^d;'* again, experts were called in* and supported for 
research that.,>vas aimed at finding out how teachers should teach those matewals. But, 
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again, no systematic effort of relating the^'findings to inservice or pre^ervice teacher 
education was proyidciL ^ ' J 

The.problem of lack of pmpcr care for students was also attacked at the national 
level t)y dp^i^ing expei^ solutions and teljing teachers to implement the'm. The ''safe- 
school*' studies attempted to .determine what approach should be takei) tp reducing 
fichool violence. The federal ^^ovcmment also required teachers to implement their 
approaches to improvir^g the health of students, through government-designed health 
and nutrition programs such as those that were pa|t of Prcptcts Head Start and F(^IIow 
Through. - . . . 

. Attempts to improvfe the way in which schools develop pers^pnal and social 
responsibility often fall into the area of social studies education and health education. 
The federally sponsored development of the curriculum, ''Man: A Course of^Studj?'/' 
embodied an attempt to give teachers specific ways for teaching a particular set of 
values. In this case, fohgress disavowed the government'is intention to promote this 
fSei of vajues. in all classrooms. Large sums of money were poured into development of 
drug-education curricula to^give students a stfonger disposition to take responsibility 
for their own actions. Here, as for the other functions of schoofing; teachers' toles 
w^re as technical implementers of someone else's ideas for improving the schools, ^ 
• ' Though these examples have focused on the national response to problems of 
schooling, the same phenomena have been observable at state and local levels. In each 
case, teachers anp presumed to lack^ood ideaslfejr school improvement, but to have the 
willingness and ability to carry out refbrms devised by others- 

These attempts to improve schools^have had disappointing consequences at'best. 
Rather tjiah list the faijures in each area, 'a rep^resentative description of the failure in 
the area of academic learning will illustrate >that broader pattern. Talking of thp 
curriculum, re form movemerit^ in science; Welch (1979), concluded: 

*In spile of the expenditure of millions of dollars and the involvement of sonic of the most brilliant 
scientific minds, the science classroom o^ today is little different from one of 20 years ago. >^hiie there 
. may be new books on the shelve.^ and clever gadgets in^the storage cabinets, the day-to-day operation 
of the class remains largely unchanged, (p. 303) ' • * ^ , 

'In Other areas, as well, the reform mdventents are seen as failures*. While the 
cause of the failure is variously attributed, it is clear that the simple model of teacher 
implementation of experts' solutions is inadequate and inappropriate to'solvc the 
apparent problems of schooling. ' 

The Problem with the^ Improvc^nient Strategy: The Inverted Pyramid 

The public responses to probleriis of schools have generally followed a model in* 
which decisions are made by some central authority, th*en passed along the: chain of ^ 
command until they are carried out by teachers. LikeToot^ soldiers in thgi army (and 
Especially ;Mn the trenches''), the teachers' role has been tp follow orders, not to make s* 
decisions. In this model, questions of school improvement center around questions of 
( 1 ) what teachers should be told to do and {2)Jww they should be made to do what they 
are told. The events of recent history have shown that this model operates poorly. 

A more effecjtjve model of school improvement might-center around questions of 
(1) what knowledges, commitments, and silpport systems teachers jneed to make 
• schools better able to fulfill their functions; and (2) how they could share authority yW- ^ 
responsibility for the improved functioning of schools. The ''tpll-teachers-what-to-do" » 




and ''see-that-theyrdo-it" model supports^ technician role for teachefjpj^ rather than a 
professional decjsion-making role. This '"^top-down" approach to'schpol improvemenr 
seems/to contain an inherent set of disfunctions that consistently and predictably 
contributes to the inability of today *s schools to effectively acconfiplish their ^noble 
ends. Such a possibility must be'serk^usly considered. 

y. The ''teacher-as-technician'' model assumes that a hierarchical system of authori- 
ty can be made to bperate.effectively in schools. This assumption may be in error since 
a nuKhber of the co*nditions necessary for an effective hierarchical system of authority 
are simply not present in schools, ^n a successful hierarchical system, persons in 
positions of authority have (1) sufficient knowledge of the situation to formulate 
reasoned and constructive directives, (2) sufficient power to enforce the directives, and 
(3)j>ufficient resources and opportunity to provide oversight and instruction to those 
who must carry oiit the directives. Furthermore, those persons who are expected to 
oarr^ out the directives must (1) be able to understand the directives, (2) be able to do 
' wh'af the directives require, and (3) see the directives as being in their own self-interests 
*as well as in iht best interests of the organization. These necessary conditions are 
lacking and thus prohibit successful operation of the top down authority structure in 
schools. The hierarchical authority system that predominates in today's schools is 
referred in the literature as ''bottom-heavy" and "loosely coupled." The notion of 
"bottom-heavy'' means there are many more.persons at the bottom of the organization 
than there are above. Although this notion is reasonably well understood, the 
magnitude of this "bottom-heavy" characteristic is often underest^tnated. 

When ptople imagine or illustrate the top-down, bottom heavy system of 
authority that exists in schools, they typically envision something like the illustration 
^.on the left of Figure ' I. 'The problem with such a view is that it does not capture the 
magnitude of the "bottom-heavy" reality. If the bottom-heavy reality were conveyed 
by an illustration showing the actual proportion of teachers to administrators, it would 
look like the illustration on the right. * * « 




...... 

One Can readily 'see that the small number of authorrties Udministratdr^nd ' \ 
supervisors) compared wit^ the large numbers of teachers prohibits their having^jT^ 
sufficient knowledge of the mafty teaching-learning situations to formulate specific, 
reasoned directives. The problem is exacerbated by the^act that most teachers are 
isolated in separate classrooms with diverge groups Of youngster^^T Centrally madq 
directives thus become difficult,. if not impossible, to enforce. If we^^were to De e^fen 
partially assured that directives were being followed, in practi'ce, thp number of 
supervisors or administrators would haVe to be increased many times. /The «iagnitude 
of the bottorh-heavy system makes the cost of adequate regulation and monitoring 
compliance 6bviously prohibitive. - " . 

"Loosely coupled" means that the4(|iaiiTof command has many loose links. li i>^ 
difficult for prinqipals to closely monitor what teachers do in their classrooms. Henqfe, 
teachers may act qurte differently than their principals think, whether through unclarity ^ 
(3kf the request or through resistance. In a system in which rewards are linked to 
seniority rather than performance, the principal has few ways to enforce requests, even 
if knowledge about each classroom were increased. Similarly, the strength Of control 
of superintendents over principals, or state education agencies over school dismcts, is 
much less than the military metaphor suggests. Decisions made centriilly.may or may . 
» not be carried out by cliissroom teachefrs. 

Second, even, if teachers were eager to do no more than carry out explicit 
administrative directives, that option is not usually open to them. The directives 
teachers receive are often to© vague to give specific guidance for classroom pract-ice. 
Since the directives cover a wide variety of different areas and are designed tylictiicve^ 
multiple goals, they also often conflict with one another (e.g., as when teachers are. 
told 10 spend more time on direct instruction at the same time they are told to increase 
thearhount of testing and.record keeping). Whep vagueness, multiplicity and contra-. . 
diction are cpuplUlwith the'limjted time available to carry out the multiple directives;* 
it simply becomes.%ipossible to follow orders. Teachers must choose for themselves 
which of the diregtives to carry but, and they must interpret the implicatior^s of the 
chosen directives in ajptual clas^sroom practice. It is ironic that the use of a model based ^ 
on teachers' fdllowing orders has led-'to a' situation in which teachers cannot possibly 
"just follow, orders." The multiple, cjonflicting, »vague demands cannot Idc blind!*- 
followed. Teachers must, and do, decide what policies to follow and how to interpret^ 
those policies. (,For more thbrough discussion, see Schwille. Porter, et al., in press). ' 

Finally, jven if teachers could be centrally directed, it is unlike!^ that any central 
directive would be appropriate for aU classrooms. Classrooms vary enormpusly in the '^^ 
c'haracteristics of the students, of the teacher, and of the surrounding community. A 
directive that produces excellent results with one group of students is unlikely to 
produce similar results with another. Rather than implementing a standard policy in all 
classrooms, a^reform must be modi^fied to^ fit the jSarticUlars of each classroom, if the 
reform is to be broadly successful. 

Thus, we believe that there' are serious flaws in the mp*del of school improvement 
that is based on a hierarchical mod^l of top-down authority directions. The school 
personnel system that predominates today is' described as**"bottom-h6avy," with a 
pyramid drawing used, to illustrate -the teachers at the Ijottom and the chief central 
adrainistratioorat the top. Decisions. are made at the top and transmitted down the chain 
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of command to be carried out by the teachers at the base of the p5^ramid. The natural 
interpretation of such a diagraiii is'fhat the persons at the top are the most important, 
and the goal is to niake the bottom parts of the pyramid best serve the wishes of the top. 

This persp^jctive oh the schools tan be changed by inverting this pyramid, placing 
classroom teachers at the top, and putting the administration at the base (see Figure'2). 
In this view, teachers are regarded as the most impo^rtant people, a portrayal consistent* 
with the fact that they are closest to the children and must make decisions about what 
goes on in their classrooms, Jf well eduarted, teachers are also in the best position to 
assess needs and design educational strategie.s best fitted to the specific characteristics 
of individual classrooms.- '^X^ • 



AIXMINISTRATORS 



TEACHERS 



(e.g., **H(m' do We j»el 
teachers to do what 
they are supposed , 
10 do?'') 





Administrators: 
(e.g., **How. 
do we get te£ich- 
ers»what they need 
to effectively ac- 
complish their mul 
tiple tasks?'') 



Figure 



•With this changed perspective, administratoj-s and supervisors would conte to 
.view their responsibilities somewhat differently. They would define their roles less as 
auth<^irity figures and more as capacity builders. They would work to enhance"" the 
professional judgment and 'capabilities* of teactiers as they carry out the important 
functions of schooi^ through direct interaction with youngsters. , 

Teachers are making decisions , about the .operation of schools, and renewed 
efforts to wrest *ihose decisions from the hands of teackerS and have them .m^de 
centrally are bound to be futile and harmful. One of the clear problems of past attempts 
to improve schooling lies with the top-do.wn-model. of change and the technician role 
assigned to teachers. It is'/i^>/ simply a/iiatter of inadeqtKU^attempts in carrying Out the 
model; and therefore a new perspective on school improvement and teacher education 
must be taken. ' • . t ^ 

The Requirements of Professional Teaching and Teacher Education 

Three categories of important characteristics of teachers and schools are suggest- 
ed: teachers' knowledge; teachers' capacity to make and act on decisions; and teachers' 
commitmtint to take their decision-making role seriously. Each of these categories 
describes how teachers; and their schools must be to make the best use of the people 
who have the greatest impact on learners. 

14* teachers arQ to improve the functioning of the schools through bettering their 
classroom decisions, 'they need to have a firm understanding of classroom processes, 
their impact on students, and their relationship to the functions of schooling. Though 
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r many things contribute to good decision making, in-depth knowledge of the factors and 

^ processes relevant to thi* alkmatives to he consideret^ is crunal. A decision nii^de in 

ignorance, or on the basis of meager or inaccurate information, can hirdly^be expected . 
to lead to Jthe solution ofjitifficult^problems. To make better judgments al;)oiit teaching 
academic subject' matter, teachers must hiow about the subject matter, its pedagogy, 
and its relationship to the individuaPs role in society. Having in-depth knowledge 
uboia subject matter requires going b^ond simple knowing about information that has 
come to be accumulated (e.g., empirical facts and various inteipretations of them as 
they relate to certain t^jgics like World War 1, biological evolution, or Renaissance 
Art). Rather, knowing about subject matter requires rudinlen^ary understanding of How 
knowledge is acquired irt a particularTield and how it evolves and grows as systiematlc 

^ #1. inquiry and rules of evidence are applied and evaluated for their apparent integrity and 

f valye. It requires knowing that knowledge in a field is dynamic and how continuing, 

decisions must be n^ade relative to priorities for learaings that are judged most basic 
and most necjded by an ever changing society. Sjmilariy, to promote social integration 
and educational equity, the teacher must understand past and existing problems related 
to equity, understand what would contribute to their solution, and what role the schools 
can rejisonably play. And so on for the. other functions. ; . 

To make better decisions, teachers not only need in-depth knowledge, but must 

[ also have th,e autonomy required to make decisions and to act on those decisions. It is 

argued that all teachers must m.ake some decisions among the various competing 
demaads placed on them. The value of these decisions will only be realized if teachers 
are permitted and encouraged to make important pedagogicaWecisions that go beyond 
what would be considered appropriate for **just" any smart and kind person who was. 
* . following ipanagerial directives. Teachers need to be prepared for and expected to 
exercise informed judgments and make important decisions within the framework of 
broad institutional policy guidelines. Further, teachers need td, know that their 
decisions will not be reverseci/or interferred with, except on the basis of. very serious 
grounds. The autonomy to carry through on decisions is particulariy important in 
education since the short-term effects of teaching are uncertain and somewhat unpre- 
dictable. Hence, the temptation is great to cali f6r a new strategy too soon, just because 
the effects of the initial^ strategy are not apparent'. Yet is likely that the dedicated 
adherence to a given plan will be more effective in the long run than a series of 
dif^ierent strategies. If teachers are to make such ^mmitments to their decisions, they' 
^ must know that they will have the right to continue with modest interference. To 
f maintain this autonomy, it is helpful to have a community .of colleagues who 
understand the difficulties in teaching and shape the conviction that one* must resist the 
temptation to change courses at the ^lightest provocation. 

Finally, for teachers to be professional they must be willing and able to give 
proper weight to the important decisions they must make. It is difficult and time- , 
consuming to»make good ded:isions. It requires reflection on the particulars of the 
classroom situation zitid on the probable^consequences of a course of aqtion. Given the 
other constant demands'of the job, a teacher must take t(?e time and have the energy to 
> reflect on decisions made and on decisiorfs to'be made. Doing this is bound to require 
' more tiijie outside the classroom than teachers are sometimes able to provide. Teaching 
^ becomes more than a nine-to-four job. Teachers must constantly push to make the extra 
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effort required to reflect on past performance, and on- the consequei\ces of fijture 
ft- perfQfiiiance. This comtniunent to careful decision-making must alsb be a commitment 
• . to put the- needs of Icacners above teachers* personal advancement. The improvement 
sought is assessed in terms of the functions of schooling, and these functions 3o not 
place the personal welfare otteachers in the foreground. Herice, if teachers' decisions, 
are to- improve the way schools achieve their factions, they must also place those 
functions, and consequently the students and the community, ahead of their oyvn 
^ personal interests. Collective teacher action^ as well as inclividual teacher action, must 
come to emphasize these commitnxents so 'that the public recognizes nhis sincere 
concern for learning and schooling and becomes eager to provide the support systems 
*. needed to realize a truly professional role for teachers.. ' " ■ * 

- This, picture of what it would take to use teachers' classroom decisions and 
judgments io improve the functioning of schooling has emphasized teachers' broad and 
in-depth knowledge, iititonoihy, and commitment; the concept that encompasses these 
characteristics is professionalism. To say that teachers should be professional implies, 
under this common definition, that teathers should be highly knowledgeable, autono- 
mous, and coinmitted" % 

Programs of teacher education that claim to prepare persons for professional vS^- 
therefore, must adjust their offerings accordingly. More timfe than is presently 
available for teacher education must come to b? systematically arranged. But time 
alone is not the key, s?ncc a five or six year training program could continue to afford 
.preparation* for a teaching role that is prifmarily technical in nature; an eventuality that 
T will likely perpetuate the problems in our schools and continue to drive talented 
. teachers into more intellectually challenging'and responsible occupations. Practice in 
teacher education must come to afford opportunities to acquire broad and in-depth 
knowledge and oppoi^unities to develop understandings and attitudes about teaching 
that foster a serious; commitm'ent and responsibility for informed teacher judgment and 
decision-making. Pedagogical studies, sueb as the newly developed programs at 
Michigan State University, will iqcreasingl^ reflect this professional orientation, i " 

Summary . 

needed research and practice that will most likely enhance teacher education 
in the future wiji be grounded in a profile of the effective teacher that acknowledges the 
professional requirements Of the ^^schoolteaching'^^occupation. While some teaching 
requirements will always contain aspects of performance' that are labor-like, craft-like, 
and artistic ite nature, the research and teacher preparation programs of the future will 
increasingly focus on the knowledge and information processing skills 'that are 
requisite to informed professional decision-making. Such knowledge and skill v<^ill be 
related to the complex intcrplii)oa£jeacher'judgments that are required for effective' 
response to the multiple and diverse youngsters that attend school/ In addition, the 
knowledge and skills that are deemed important to professional teaching will also 
acknowledge and reflect; the multiple and competing functions that schools are 
ej:pected to .<^rve!'By framing future practice in teacher education and future research 
on teaching on the requirenients of professionals, we should come to improve the 
effectiveness of schools and the public's conception of effective teaching. 
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^CURRICULUM ISSUES IN 
THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS* . . 

•Dean Corrigan* 



. To set a tontext for discussing teacher education, consider the folloNving assump- 
tions concerning the importance, organization and curriculum of teacher education: 

—The4m|)oHance of teacher education , . * ^ 

.1. The educatiort of a society can rise no higher than' the qualifications of its 
' ' teachers. To ignore or neglect the role of teacher education is to ignore the 

" intelJectual future of a country itself. 

2\ Unless mefi and women of intelligence, spirit, 'capacity for leadership, and 

devotion to human service are drawn into teacher education and intcTTFTe^ 
: -schools, very'liule can be, expected of education. 

, 3. Teaching is a matter of life and death. The tragedy is that most people do not 
recognize the life arid death nature of teaching. Every moment in* the lives of 
. teachers and pupils brings critical decisions of motivation, reinforcement, 
reward, ego enhancement, and goal direction. Proper professional decisions 
enhance learning and life; improper decisions send the learner towards 
incremental death in openness to experience and in. ability to learn and 
contribute to society. From this perspective, doctors and lawyers have neither 
*more or less to do with life.an'd death than do teachers. Indeed, if we do n6t 
prepare quality teachers we are not going to have quality doctors or lawyefs, 
or, for that matter, quality engineers or musicians. Because teaching is a 
matter of life and death, it must be entrusted only to the most thoroughly 
pre paved professioftials.. 

Organization and dev^elopment of teacher education ^ - 

4. Teacher education is the preparation and research arm of the teaching 
process ion/ The profession will only be as strong as that arm. 

5. Organiz|ltlonally, the teacher education program operates best when estab- 
lished as. a'-profet^sional school or college, Qn the campus. Even though the 
teacher education vriit ,draws upon the resources of the total university, like 
other professional colleges, it must have the authority as well as the 
accountability and 'responsibility for professionaj education; What is every- 
body's responsibility is nobody's responsibility. ^ . 

' '• . ' ~ ' 0 ; . ^ , /^""'^ 

*Dean C. Conrigan. Dean College of Education. JTcxas A&M University 

'Adapted from a paper delivered nt the World Assembly of the Imcrnutioiial Council on Hducation for 
Teaching, Rome, Italy, July 22, 1982. . * 
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6. Teacher preparation is. most effective when it is campus based and field 
oriented. 'To be effective, teacher education must be a collaborative effort 
which involves the university, the organized teaching profession, and the 
operating schools and school systems^ including their communitie,^.. 

The curriculum for teacher education ^ 

7. The process of educating persons to be teachers transforms them from lay 
citizens to; professional educators. The role performance abilities of the 
prospective teacher will be impojtantly altered during the preparation 

: ^ process. / 

8. While recognizing the importance of a liberal education and of specialization 
* ' in one or more teaching fields, nothing should obscure the fact that the 

difference between an educated person and a professional teacher is pedago- 
gy — the science of teaching. . 

9. A profession, to b&; worthy, of the name, must possess a clearly defined 
common body Of knowledge, values, and a repertoire of skills essential to 
professional practice (professional culture). 

<» 

10. , The life space (time, resources, access to university faculty) necessary to 
teach jprospective teachers what they need to know and do to be competent 
professionals must be provided. 

1 1 . Quality controls to insure that graduates of teacher education programs 
possess the essential knowledge and skill to be ''safe to place with clients" at 
^ the point of entry into the profession must be established anli enforced. The I 
^teachererducation-program must include the means for screening and selec- 
tion. Becoming a teacher is an eamed^privilege^lOt-jusLan individual choice. 
Assessment criteria and proc;edures should be in place at aliumBefof^pOTnts — 
in the preparation program which givq teacher candFdates an opportunity to 
demonstrate their professional qualificiitions. Governance structures, institu- 
tioiial accreditation and individuaPcertification and licensing policies and . 
, V procedures must be developed, monit^iored and supported by the profession 
itself. i 



12, Teacher educators have an obligation/to exemplify what they explicate. The 
professional^ college or school can be no less than a model of the best 
educational practice known to the profession aiKl society. 

While there are many curriculum issues confronting teacher educators today, 1 
will focus on just two i.ssues that \ believe are critical: 

1. Professional knowledge base. How can we g6i the teaching profession and its 
training arm to identify, accept and teach a common body of knowledge, skill 
and professional values essential to the practice of teaching? 

2. Quality controls, J-low can we get the profession and other collaborating 
agencies to establtsll and enforce ''quality controls'* which are needed to 
.insure that begiiining teachers possess the required knowledge, skills and 
values which make them "safe to place with clients" at the point of entry to 
the profession? 

Ijndeed, if we are uilable or unwilling to deal with these Issues teaching will not become 
^''''rear' profes^ofT. ~~ ^ _ 
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ISSUE #1, KNOWLEDGE BASE 

Three essential questions arc being asked today about the content of teacher 
preparation programs. They are: (i) what should a beginning teacher know?, (2) what 
should a beginning teacher be abje to do? and (3) what is the state of the.iart of the 
knowledge associated with teaching and learning? 

^ A strong case can be made, that the social 'science research literature associated C 
with teaching and learning is better and more consistent and reliableThan we have ever . 
known beft)re. Unfortunately, far too little of that knowledge base has been incor- 
'porated into the prcservice programs of teacher education in the United States. 

Sources that describe the curriculum of teacher preparation are worthy of 
mentioning here. The);are: (1) The Proteach Project, University of Florida (1980-82) 
and (Dave Smith, 1982); (2) Design for a ScHool of Pedagogy, Teacher Corps, 
Washington, D.C. and the Florida Beginning Teacher Program, Florida Teacher 
Education Certification and Inservice Development Department (B. O. S'mith, 1981); 
and (3) ^xcellef^ice in Our Schools, Teacher Education; An Action Plan devefopcd by 
the National Education Association, (Sharon Robinson, NEA,.1982); (4) A Common 
Body of Practice for Teachers, the University pf Minnesota, National Support Systems^^ 
Project (Maynard Reynolds, 1980); (5) Extended Progrwn Curriculum Reform at the^^ 
University of Kansas (Dale Scannell, 1981); (6) the Ca^e for Extended Programs, 
University of ^Kentucky (George Denemark, 1980); and (7) Profiles of Excellence ' 
(AACTE, 1982). / 

In my analysis, the most comprejhensive description of the knowledge base for A 
teacher education has been conducted by the teacher education projects in Florida. The ' 
reconceptualized teacher education program contains seven basic components: (1) 
extensive general -education; (2) a comprehensi^i^e subject matter knowledge base; (3) a 
pre-education component including sociology, anthropology, psychology and other 
^_ndeFgirxiing^ d[scjplines^ (4) a^ foundational education area including educational 
psychology, tests and measxn*ements^-histor^^^ philosophy .of education, and other 
related areas; (5)* a generic pedagogical componcnT appropriate-to teaclie^^^^ regardless 
of level or subject matter; (6) a subject-specific pedagogical component appropriate'to — — - 
the age level of students being taught or the subject matter for which the teacher is 
responsible; and (7) a clinical and laboratory component dealing with the knowledge 
and experiences of a laboratory nature prior* to clinical practice and during student 
teaching and internships. ^ 

The generic pedagogical component appropriate to teachers regardless of level or 
subject matter is especially interesting. It is divided into the roles and functions of 
teacher as teacher, teacher as person, and* teacher as professional. Then each of these is 
subdivided into other content areas. For instance, the role of teacher as teacher has 
fiye categories: (1) diagnosis; (2) instructional planning; (3) instructional management;. 
(4) observation: and (5) interpersonal relations. Each of these areas has appropriate 
knowledge and behaviors specified and each is validated by a research base. Almost all 
of the research base for the Florida model comes from research done in classrooms. 
Also; feedback and review was sought from classroom teachers as well as university 
based researchers. 

Nlany agencies contributed to thqse research efforts. The research orr teacher 
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education was, linked with the research on more effective schools; mastery learning, 
time on (ask, direct instruction, etc. In the Florida.model, for example, special use was 
made of research on teachers* pedagogical judgment, plans, and decisions as de- 
veloped by Shavelson, and the'Rand Corporation with the support of the National 
Institute for Education. The work of Brophy (1978) on Classroom Organization and 
Management which was supported by the Institute foV, Research on Teaching in:the' 
Colleg^pf Ed,ucation at Michigan State University and funded by the National InstitDte 
for t^mication was also cited as especially worthwhile. , " . 

The NEA Excellence in Schools; Teacher Education: An Action Plan, (Robinson*, 
1982) which started as a joint effort with the AAGTE Profiles of Excellence Task 
Force, focuses on -major functions of teaching in* the classroom: (1) facilitating 
le*arning;'(2) managing the classroom; and (3) making decisions.'These functions are 
recommended as the basis for the design, development and implementation, of college 
programs. A sample of teacher actions is provided* under each of the aforementioned 
major functions. An extensive list of the learnings, skills and Yield based experiences 
lire cited in the Action Plan and are meant to provide teacher preparation institutions 
with the foundation for reorganizingj)rograms. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, in a c<5?npanion 
effort to the one that produced the NEA Action Plan, has described what beginning 
teachers should know and'be able to do. AACTE's Profiles of Excellence 7\sk Force 
through .a series of interactions with NEA and other professional groups is trying jo 
spell out the essential knowledge base for beginning teachers. There appears to be 
agreement that all professional programs should include: (a) the comprehensive study 
of pedagogy, including field experiences in teaching and learning settings, foundation- 
al studies, generic teaching domains and specialized- pedagogical knowledge; (b) a 
solid foundation in general education or liberal studies including basiorskills; (c) 
advanced study in one or more jeaching fields; and (d) an interdisciplinary view of the 
disciplines undergirding education. These latter preprofessional studies include such 
areas as psychology, sociology, anthropology,, philosophy, political science and 
economics with an emphasis on prescriptions for the work of the teacher in the 
classroom and not merely memorization (Denemark, 1981). 

Also, it is the consensus of alJ the aforementioned organizations and individuals 
working on the content of teacher education that the complexities of teaching require 
-r+gorous preservice preparation ;i Teachers need to be well educated In liberal and. 
general studic*yv^incc all school teachers are, teachers of general education. Further- 
ntore, it is assumed that^iress^riti^ preparation component for both elementary and 
secondary sichool teaching is indepth sTody oil^cademic disciplines that relate to .those 
portions of the school curriculum for which a teacherhas^instmctional. responsibility. 

Another fundamental assertion is that aU teacher preparatiorTprograms sliould 
have clear and explicit program objectives derived from the profession's conception of- 
the teacher's role. There should be a<lirect and obvious relationship between these 
objectives and the teacher education curriculum. 

Anyone who does not possess the required knowledge and skills included in thts 
curriculum is ''unsafe'' to place with students as their teacher. For example, in the 
pedagogical area of study all beginning teachers must demonstrate: (1) a knowledge of 
learners — their individual differences and special learning needs and ^style of 
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learning; (b) knowledge of teaching methods incJuding differentiated instruction and 
classroom management; (3) knowledge of ix\sources appropriate for specific learning 
levels and the use of a witic variety of teaching tools including computer aided 
instruction; (3) kfiowiedge-Qf evaliiouou, including the validation and interpretation of 
tests; (e) knowledge of the education setting, the nature of the school as an institution 
and the ability to work with parents;<and (f) knowledge of the profession of teaching 
and the ethics that guide it. ' 

. . All of these program components are essential to the preparation of a teacher. 
Each contributes to the sh%e;(d, systematic and scientific knowledge-base for pedagog- 
' ical decifsions (Corrigan, 1982). - * / 

Also, all, teacher education programs must incorporate experiential as well as 
theoretical components. The prbposed Action Plan of the NEA as well as all of the 
other aforementioned programs ernphasize the importance of field ba.sed experiences 
beginning with the first, education course and continuing throughout the entire 
program. ^ ^ 

Even with the aforementioned consensus regarding its importance, it is my view 
that field experience continues to be the most neglected aspect of teacher education. 
Teacher preparation programs today tpo often have been lecture oriented, partly 
because of time and resource limitations which constrain the programs; the format and 
teaching .strategies have been similar to other areas of university study. (Haberman/v 
1982). The fundamental problem is that this appfc^ach grossly uhdere.stimate^ the 
complexity of preparing a person for effective teaching, 

Education graduates do not feel that th<?y are particularly competent as" a result of 
their having been through the programs. And, in fact, they are not. Teacher education 
programs, have insufficient impact on prospective teachers because what is. taught has 
little transfer to classroom practice, and there is much that caqnot be taught or cannot 
be taught well because of the place in which teacher education -is conducted. One ddes 
not adequately learn to teach by just learning about it. it is al.so necessary to develop a' 
strong "theory in use'' foundation in the .study of the profession itself which gets at the 
role of the teacher as a professional advocate for the educational rights and needs of 
children. -Onei .semester of student teaching near the end of the teacher education 
program is not adequate. , ' 

Qualhy teacher education must include programs and facilities for extensive 
laboratory and //W^Z-iayf^/. experiences as well as for the more traditional approaches. 
Most that pre panr~t^heriL have neither program time, resources, nor facilities for 
making such experiences adequately available. Such inadequacies have produced a 
* 'hardening of the categories." Tfopre i& no reason why we cannot organize education 
programs vertically rather than hOTizontally, so that stucients can study professional 
education, a specific discipline or disciplines, and have direct experiences simultane- 
ously: Each of these dimensions adds meaning to the other as they arc integrated into 
the professional growth of the prospective teacher.^ 

Engagement with the real world of teaching should begin as .soon as a penson 
thinks he or she wants to. teach. Useful work divided ^up into achievable goaLs for the 
rfiost inexperienced* and gradually increasing the required performance, is thc-ideal 
form of preparation. All dimensions of teacher education — liberal arts, specialization 
in a discipline or broad fields, professional studies, and personal study of self can be 



integrated if they are offered throughout the lifetime career of teachers while they are 
both practicing and studying new approaches to teaching (Corrigan, 1974). Moreover, 
knowledge about the educative process such as the nature of children and youth, the 
nature of subject matter, the nature of the educational seuing — school and society, the 
nature of the process of learning, the nature of teaching, the nature of instructional 

• materials and media, the nature of one's self, the nature of the profession, and the 
nature, of Evaluation cannot be taught meaningfiilly in isolation of the complex 

• problems tc\ which tl;ey are to be appliejl (Corrigan, 1974). 

Because I believe in the integrat^ of^lheory and practice, I recommend that .the 
teaching profession reject fifth year programs in contrast to five year program models 
that propose four years of liberal arts with a fifth year of professional work tacked on to , 
the end* Such programs do not provide for integration. The concept of theory in use*' 
is as important for the liberal arts courses, especially the undergirding disciplines, as it,^ 
is for professional education courses. 

ISSUE #2, QUALITY CONTROL 

Unless the loopholes which bypass professional program evaluation are^plugged, 
efforts at quality control by teacher education institutions and the teaching profession 
>yill continue to be undermined, State and local boards of education, school superinten- 
dents and state legislatures must begin to be held accountable for holding to ''entry to 
profession'' criteria along" witl> teachers and teacher -educators. 

In the United States, using the shortage of teachers as a rationale, groups such as 
State and National Task Forces on Higher Education, (Scanlon, et.al., 1982) Regional 
Educational boards (SREB, 1981) and even State Legislatures, such as the Legislature, 
of tfte State of Virgin\a(|ngall, 1982) arfe proposing that graduates with baccalaureate 
degrees in science andmTithematics be sent into classrooms to learn *'on the job," 
without adequate profe.S'sional preparation. Such recommendations are not only incon- 
sistent with a professed commitment to quality control, they demean the profession of 
teaching and.show a lack of understanding of the kind of knowledge and skills needed 
by. elementary and secondary school teachers. To propose that 'people who lack 
esse^ntial **«ntry level" professional requirements be placed in classrooms is to invite 
the kind of failure that will further erode the public's confidence in the teaching 
profession. Furthermore^, if the future is anything like the past, w6 can be sure that 
colleges of education which will have no part in educating of hiring these unqualified 
'^teacher substitutes*' will be blamed by the critics for lack of quality teachers in the 
Schools. ■ . 

I'm sure the medical profession would never accept such a recommendation. 
Initial qualifications, referred to as ''safety -.to client" criteria in some other profes- 
sions, must be insured by completion of an approved program of sludy whiclfincludcs 
'es.sential knowledge and skills, and demonstrated competence under supervision. 
Certainly, there should be an induction period under the guidance of a supervisor in the 
local school seuing but that period of inducti'on ^should be preceded by a period of 
Student teaching as an integral.part-of all national and state approved prc-.scrvicc 
teacher education programs. The intellectual /future of children is at stake here as well 
, as the status of the profession. ' * 



As a result of P,L 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Aa, there 
are many mildly handicapped children in regular classrooms who require the skills of 
teachers who possess knowledge about the special learning needs of handicapped 
children (Qfosenick and Reynolds, Reynolds, 1978). In addition to knowledge about 
the various handicapping conditions, teachers need to know about the wide variety of 
learning materials for use in developing Indivi(j^ual^. Educational Plans that are now 
required by law. Science and mathematics teachers m^ust have this knowledge and skill 
as well as teachers of other disciplines. All teachers today have both educationaLand 
/ega/ obligations to the children' they serve. / 

The teaching profession itself and mernbers of its training arm,- faculty of colleges 
of education, must take the lead in establishing quality controls in teacher education as 
well as at various levels of the profession of teaching. We miist require that teacher 
educajtion institutions meet, and improve upon, existing standards a^^four points lathe 
training of teachers: (1) admiss'ion to the college or university, (2) matriculation into a 
teacher. education program,*(3) prior to the studertt teaching, and (4) after a period of 

, demonstrated competence in the classroom. Licensing should ^be* awarded only after 
this period 6f demonstrated competence during a year's internship under the supervi- 
sion of a mentor or a local review board of professional peers or a,coop6ratin| teacher 
center. This internship should be an integral part of all pre-service teacher education 
programs. • " . . f< ' 

Examinations should be included as one aspect of teacher education programs. All 
tests should be administered by the college responsible for the program and the test 
items should be related to the goals and objectives of the program. Tests should be 

' considered as one important' component in a comprehensive assessment" system; they 
should not be 'Maid on** as a single definition of teacher competency by any state or 
national agency or legislature (Corrigan, 1982). In the United'States t6day there is 
great danger that the [Public will become prisoners of the jdea^that testing teachers has 
solved all the problems of quality in teacher education (Elam, |981). At least 34 states 
have initiated efforts to use such measures (Sandefur, 1'981) and 10 of the.se are 
advocating admission tests. The recent Gallup Poll indicates tha^a significant majority 
of American parents believe that licensure examinations should be instituted. 

To develop the public trust that the profession can be accountable and responsible 
for its own testing and other forms of quality control, new teeth must^be put into 
. national accreditation and state program approval standards. Agencies that accredit and 
-certify teachers must insure the validity and appropriateness of. the instruments and 
evaluation procedures used. They must also insure that^a tight coupling exists between 
the goals, curriculum an4 evaluation aspects of all teacLer preparation programs that 
they approve. 

Furthermore, the profession itself must provide incentives by building criteria for 
excellence into its evaluation policies and procedures as well as maintaining minimum 
standards. The problem with minimum standards is that they arc not high standards. 
Too often minimums become maximum^.- When this happens the good becomes the 
enemy of the better. I do not mean to minimize the importance of^spcnding profession- 
al time and energy in the development of national professional standards or program 
licensing board approval procedures. We must have these minimum standards as a 
foundation on which to build. As a profession, whenever we propose minimum 



standards jA^e musit simultaneously commit ourselves to devotihg an equal apiount of 
incentive, time, and energy to the development of creative ways to exceed the 
minimums. ^ ^ ^ . 

. , V CONCLUSION ^ , ^ 

The most important challenge facing colleges of education, the teaching profes- 
sion, educational task forces, and legislative subcommittees studying teaching and 
teacher education today is 4o make sure that the shortage of teachers is not used as a 
rationale for going sfow on standards, new quality control procedures and needed 
jrnprovements in schools and colleges of education. There is no evidence to show that 
ipwering standards in hiring teachers -or lowering the requirements for admission into 
teacher education programs increases the supply of teachers or increases enrollments in 
teacher education. In fact, there is probably more evidence to show that lowering 
standards dri.ves the best students and the^bst t(^hers away from teaching as a career. 

The problems of teacher education are ncSpnsoluble, but they are not problems 
that simple solutions or^minor tinkering will correct. More fundamental changes in the 
educatipn system are needed. These changes must occur in.school settings as well as in 
the universities. Centra} to a new design of teacher education for the I980's and 
beyond is recognition of the fact that preservice education, inservice education and 
schools and coHeges themselves, are interrelated and interacting components Qt one 
education systern. We must replace our present disconnected approach with a new 
partnership that provides an interlocking process of educaIia»aW^ and' 
teacher education at all levels of the educational spectrum. Resources, both financial 
and personal, must be directed toward strategies that link schools seeking to change 
with teacher^education -ins'titutions seeking' to break out of obsolete patterns of 
preparation. 
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THE CONTENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION- PROGRAMS 

David C. Smith* 



There are those who might suggest that, by clear and direct inference, this paper 
constitutes air indictment of teacher preparation programs as we know them today. 
That inference is based upon the supposition that if current Ijacher preparation 
programs are inadequate in their content, they must be fatally flawed in some 
fundamental fashion. Not so. Educators need not offer an apology for currently 
existing teacher prepa4;iition programs.' For the most part, present programs have served 
us acceptably. They have resulted in the preparatjonrof ^ cadre of teachers that, in the 
main, have served our youth, our parents, our schools, and our nation well. Within the 
last half century, America's tJachers hkive prepared individuals wfc^ have led our 
nation, contributed to majer medical advances an'd launched satellites and shuttles. 

Teacher preparation programs have done especi5lly*well in view of the restrictions 
placed upon them. Teacher education programs enjoy (suffer is perhaps a better word)' 
grossly inadequate funding, inadequate staff and facilities that hardly rank among the 
most lavish found on our campuses. The inadequate funding available for teacher 
education programs has been compellingly documented (Passeau & Orr, 1980). It has 
been established that frequently the cost of programs to prepar^ teachers is lower than 
the cost of programs for teachers to teach students. All- too often, the formulas for 
funding programs *in higher education.support teacher preparation programs at a more 
frugal level than virtually any other programs on our college campuses. But* perhaps, 
the greatest restriction of all has J)een that of inadjpquate, and, in some cases, even 
diminishing time to prepare professional educators m an increasingly demanding field 
(Smith & Street, 1980). A reduction in the time available foV professional preparation 
'during a., parallel /period of rising expectation for professional perf(JhTiance seems 
especially inconsistent and, perhap^l even irrational. It touches the heart of the 
problem faced by teacher educators today. - 

* it is abundantly clear that thel^ is great societal concern over the perceived 
inadequacy of teachers and teacher preparation. Evidence of that concern may be found , 
in a variety of sources. You may remember with vivid clarity the recent cover of Time 
proclaiming to all who had been taught to read that teachers can't teach. The shocking 
examples cited in the Time article dealt with Virtual teacher illiteracy. It dealt, though 
less harshly, with the inability of teachers to teach (few evef posed the question as to 
how teachers could pass presumable rigorous courses offered by -our Colleagues in 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences). Network news' specials painted a bleak picture of 
the ability of teachers to function effectively in classrooms. :A/^e»v^u^6?6?A' followed with a 
pessimistic portrayal of the teachers of our nation. \ ' p 



*David C. Smith. Dean, College of Education, University of Florida 
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Educators, who are required to^deal with legislators, both at state and national 
levels, recojjnize all too well that we do not fall in the category of the favored few. For 
example, a recent report publislied by the Southern Regional Education Board calls for 
majpr action to presumably improve the quality of the teaching corps in the schools of 
our portion of the United States. This report appears to have precipitated increasing 
disenchantment with teacher preparation programs and deliberations io a variety of ouf 
state legislatures in our region confirfiis a substantial crisis of confidence in the 
preparation of the teachers who^ staff our schools. In some cases, recommendations 
within {he report are clear and explicit. Yet some appear simplistic and recall solutions 
which were ineffective with regard to similar problems faced in the 60's and offer little 
likelihood of success today. 

' Any argument or assertion that teacher preparation programs, as we have known 
then! for over half a century, are perfect beyond conception, is neither credible nor 
acceptable'. 1, for one, am ready to acknowledge that there is much to be done to 
improve the preparation of the teachers who shape the minds and-^UteHfie hearts of our 
most valued and valuable resource. We need the support of individuals who are. in a 
position to help lis acquire the resources necessary to accomplish our task at an 
increasingly demanding level. In addition, our critics need our help. AH too often,' 
those who are critical of .teacher education have astonishingly little fundamental • 
understanding of the essential components of teacher preparation programs, their 
design,^and intended function. For example, many critics who^feel that we need more 
'subject matter in teacher preparation programs don't understand that it is. typical for 
secondary education preparation programs to require between 15% and 83% of the 
coursework outside of the College of Education. In some cases between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of a four-year program /or the preparation of elementary school teachers 
is taken outside the College of Education. UnknOWledgeable critics frequently have 
inaccurate and distorted views of what constitutes teacher preparation programs. We 
can assist them, and perhaps ourselves, by trying to provide them with accurate 
infot;mation about' the nature and scope of teacher preparation programs as we know 
them today. In seeking program improvenrient, it might also' be helpful to have some 
knowledge of the nature of teacher preparation programs as they existed 50 years ago. 
For example, those professions that have made major gains in both social esteem and 
salary during. the past half century, have almost inevitably been tho.se professions that 
have substantially increased the qualifications required to practice .the'ir crah. 

Teacher educators that seek to escape the traditional boundaries or parameters 
placed upon training programs need to consider the following questions: 

1. What should beginning teachers know in order to function effectively foi; the 
majority of their career. in the 2 1st century? 

2. What should beginning teachers be able to do to function at a fully professional 
level at the time of entry in to the profession? 

3. What is the state of the art of the knowledge associated with teaching and 

learning? > - 

fa o y . . ■ . ^ 

If teacher preparation pr/grams are designed'with these essential questions in mind, we 
may define the content of teacher preparatidn programs in a 'substantially different 
fashion than we may have in the past. To illustrate this process, I will briefly describe 
our PROTEACH activities at the University of Florida. 
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PROTEACH 

A strong case can be made that the social science research literature associated 
with teaching and learning is better, more consistent and reliable than we have ever 
known before. Unfortunately., far t,oo little of thai knowledge base appears to be in the 
process'of being incorporated into the .preservice preparation programs of teachers. 
There is simply not adequate time available in existing programs to sufficiently absorb 
the content which needs to be incorporated into preparation programs. The literaturb to 
which l^refer has been discussed and described by B. O. Smith, MacDonald, De-^ - 
nemark, and others. Fragments of that knowledge are known to most, if not all of us. 
Butv it should be acknowledged that a comprehensi ve review of tiie full scope of 
contemporar>' social science research dealing with teaching and learning is difficult to 
acquire. 

At the University of Florida, we have been working since March, 1980, -on the 
question of teacher education content appropriate to reconceptualized .program. We 
have, been trying to develop a reconceptualized program based upon the best, most 
- consistent and reliable knowledge available. In those cases where the research 
knowledge' base is inadequate, or appears inadequate, we have relied upon the best 
available conventional wi.sdom. 

Prior to committing oyrselve^ to the design of a reconceptuiilized teacher 
preparation program, individual meetings were held with key state ggures. In the vast 
majority vDf cases, those individuals supported our effort in the need to extend the 
preparation of tcaciiers. After it was established that we appeared to have a sufficient 
support base within state to attempt this task, meetings wpre Held with faculty. The 
meetings with faculty indicated that sufficient support existed within the college to 
embark upon our effort. ^ 

Shortly after the determination that we did want to try to engage in the 
development of a reconceptualized teaciier preparation program, we held our PRO--^-^ 
TKACH 1 Conference. At this meeting, we brought together the faculty of our college, 
accompanied by appro.ximately an equal number of practitioners from throughout the 
state ^ — .urban teachers and rural teachers, -principals, superintendents/ representatives 
of the Department 'of Education and others. The primary purpose of the meeting was to 
address two of the essential questions described earlier. > 

What should a beginning teacher know? 

What siiould a beginning teacher be able to do? 
•The questions were addressed in an^xtraordinarily constructive fashion by faculty and - 
practitioners alike and that effort was extremely useful as we set^ about our effort. 

Following our PROTEACH J Conference, we held our PROTEACH II Confer- 
ence. The purpose of this conference was essentially to draw together ourifaculty, 
supplemented by knowledgeable individuals with an understanding of major-national 
activities in teacher preparation. These resource persons were very helpful in* describ- 
ing portions of research literature, discu.ssing the national climate for change in teacher 
education and in helping us get a belter grasp of the scene beyond the State of Florida. 
•During that general interval, we formed a steering committee composed of representa- 
tive faculty and members of the college administration to help us chart our cour.SQ 
through a long and difficult labyrinth. The Steering Committee has members of the. 
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faculty from our Department of Subject Specialization and Teacher Education (second- 
ary education). fronvCicneral Teacher Education (elementary educations our Depart- 
ment of Foundations ol' Education, the Director of Planning and Development I'op the 
College, a member of the faculty from Instructional Leadership and Support, the 
Assistant and Associate Deans of the College, and the Dean of the College of 
Education who is chair. 

We also have a Planning Committee which meets less often and reviews the 
overal] progress of our PROTEACH effort. The Planning Committee is composed of 
the members of the Steering Committee and. -in addition; has representative faculty 
members from the Colleg(^ of Liberal Arts and Sciences, the College of Fine Arts, the- 
College of Health, Physical Education and^'Hecreation, the College of Agriculture, 
.fepresentatives of the practicing school coqimunity (both teachers and administrators) 
and representatives of the State Department of Education. That group has been helpful 
and, on occasion, constructively critical. 1'he purpose of the conmiittee is to review the 
activity Of PROTEACH to^date and to make suggestions for mid-course corrections as 
'we pFoce<^d. witli our redesign effort. Fjinally. and probably most important, a set of 
faculty 'committees has developed a series of valuable materials and statements that we 
have used internally to try to describe the elements of the program as they appear tcT 
^y^j^ shape. Those materials include: 

1. A statement of the assumptions which appear to support and undergird a 
reconceptualized program; ' V * 

- 2. A planning document designed to help jlis proceiid in a thougTitful and orderly 
manner; ^ 

3. PROTEACH I conference report; 

4. PROTEACH 11 conference report; 

^ ' 5. A brief paper on the nature of kncm ledge' that deals with a description of the 
knowledge which appears appropmife^fi^ a redesign of our teacher preparation 
program; * • ^ ' 

6. Steering Committee minutes and other internal documents: and 

7. Reports of varioustask forces and other IxMiimittees which are probably the 
moai comprehensive set of documents describing the knowledge that we 
believe- needs to be incorporated into a reconceptuali/ed teacher education 
program. ' *^ 

Along with these activities in which wciiave^een engaged and materials that we 
have developed, it would be useful to describe the basic elements which we believe to 
be central to the development of a 'reconceptualized teacher preparation program. 
. Irfsofar as possible, we attempted to use existing terms and commonly accepted 
descriptions and definitions of elements of teacher education programs. We felt that 
communication among ourselves and others would be hamp^'red by trying to describe 
in uniqu,e or novel ways, elements of programs in terms that are inconsistent with 
current prtictjce, 1 shouliJ also indicate that even though the labels may be consistent 
with cucrent practice, the scope of the knowledge that we might include in those 
components may go be))jond what-is currently possible, given the restrictions which 
many teacher preparation programs encounter. At any rate, let me try to enumerate 
• them and describe them very briefly. . 

- & 
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Program Components ^ 

We believe that it is essential that our eonceptuaiized teacher education program 
contain a rigorous and extensive ^enend education component. The nature of our 
society and the expectations for a professional teacher demand that these individuals be 
broadly educated and able to serve as exemplars to the youth whom they, teach. In like 
I manner, we regard a . comprehensive and demanding subject matter knowledge base as 
centrfd to the preparation of teachers. Teachers should have a elear command of their 
Vji^jfct matter well beyond any levels expected of their students, and the burgeoning 
r rate with which man is acquiring new knowledge makes this expectation more 
important than it may have ever been before. 

• We expect a pr^educatlow component within our reconceptualized program. In 
our view, a preeducation component deals with the set of knowledge which would 
provide a teacher with a better understanding of the societal milieu in whic^h he/she is 
likely to function. In ail likelihood, such a requirement will include such areas as urban 
sociology, rural .sociology, cultural anthropology, social psychology and general - 
^ psychology. We regard this component as essential for teachers, regardless of the level 
^oPthe subject matter areas for which they may be responsible. 

A foundational education component is also expected to be an important element 
within our program. The foundational educational component may include educational 
psychology, tests and measurements, brief general background on. the history and 
philosophy of education and, perhaps, other related areas. In addition, we are working 
to describe the generic pedagogical component of our program, which deals with a set 
of knowledge appropriate to all teachers. I will dl.scuss that element in a little bit more 
detail later. We have made special efforts to describe'the knowledge base associated 
with the generic pedagogical component. The elements .of that component were 
developad with care after an analysis of practitioners and faculty perceptions regarding 
what a beginning teacher should know and be able to do. They also encompassed a 
review of a number of major studies of national scope of teacher preparation. 
'V We also envision the requirement of a subject-specific pedagogical cofjiponent. 
That component deals with the specific pedagogical content appropriate to the age level 
of students or th<? subject matter for which the teacher is responsible. Special methods 
would be included in this^ category, as might specific content associated vyith the 
particular developmental level of the learner. 

In addition, a committee has been assigned the ta,sk of designing a clinical and 
laboratoi-y component in our reconceptuaiized teacher preparation program. This 
clinical and laboratory component deals with the knowledge and the experiences which 
.we expect to provide students of a laboratory nature prior to the time they begin their 
clinical practice and to describe the length and nature of the internship for student 
teaching. 

These then, constitute the seven basic areas of our reconceptuaiized teacher 
preparation program. You will recognize that they are not a dramatic departure in large 
measure from the content of programs with which you may be familiar. To get a sense 
. of what we are trying to accomplish, I will briefly describe a portion of the content 
associated with tht? generic component of reconceptuaiized teacher preparation pro- 
gram. 
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We proposed that there are three teacher roles reflected in the generic pedagogical 
component: teacher as teacher; teacher as a person; and teacher as a professional. In the 
first role, teacher as teacher, five behavioral categories, were specified: diagnosis, 
instructiotial planning, instructional management, observation, ^and interpersonal rela- 
tions. In View of time restrictions* 1 will only attend to task force reports on diagnosis, 
in.structional planning and instructional management. 

Diagnosis 

The Task Force on Diagnosis reported that the most efficient, valid and reliable * 
methods for assessing student. behavior are grounded in a rich body of empirical 
research and demonstration studies. On the other hand-, the uses of diagnostic 
information by classroom teachers has been, and will continue to be, determined by 
conventional wi.sdom or by current pedagogical theory, instructiojnal phihDsophy,^ 
societal expectations and even legislative requirements (i.e.,* PL 94-142). It seems 
,cr^icial to prepare today's teacher in both technical aspt^cts of diagnosi.s and tlie 
uti^itarian^sqects. To restrict instruction iYi diagnosis to oniy the first category would 
leave the begmning teacher ill-prepafe^ to deal with* the realities o&classroom life and 
the decisions that he/she mu.st make on a daily basis . . . We think that it would be 
vital to teacher preservice teachers to make the distinction between these different . 
types of concepts in a diagnosis. We point out that there' is no .such thing as 'enduring 
truth' in a dynamic area like educational diagnosis. Even empirical evidence may shift 
overtime gs student populations and assessment practices change. It would be folly for 
a curriculum committee to try to spell out in detail what diagnostic concept sho.uld be 
included .(or excluded) from professional curriculum." 

What do perspective teachers need to know about diagnosis? We have concluded 
that ther^ are five major areas in which teachers should have professional diagnostic 
training. These include:^ - ' ^ 

K The role of diagnosis in educational evaluation and decision making.'^ 

a. What types of evaluation must teachers make? 

b. .What is the role of diagnosis in educational evaluations? t 
c» What models of diagnosis and evaluation are^u.seful for educafion?- » 

d. How can these models be appjied in teaching >;(2ttings? . * 
e^ How should teachers set standards for .student performance? 
1. Diagnosis of individual learner need.^, . * 

a. What types of information does the teacher need to make decisions? 

b. W^hat methods are useful for diagnosis (includinig clas.sroom and standar- 
dized tests as well a?> more informal procedures)? * 

t. What .skills and concepts do teachers need to judge the quality of diag;Yastic 
ji,^ procedures and the accuracy of the information they yield? ' 

d. What skills do teachers need to interpret results of diagno.stic procedures? 
3.' Diagnosis for group instructional needs! 

a. What types of information are needed to determine that the group is 
meeting instructional goals? 

b. What methods should be used to gather such information? 

c. What skills do teachers need to interpret results of these diagnostic 
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.-procedures? 

d. What skills do teachers need to assess the quality of this information? 

4. Diagnosis in special subject areas. 

a. What are the diagnostic needs which every teacher requires? 

b. What does every teacher need to know about selecting, evaluating, and 
administrating standardized diagnostic tests? . 

< c. What does every teacher need to know about interpretation of diagnostic 
test results for use in instructional planning? 

5. Diagnosis for specific exceptionalities. 

a. What diagnostic skills and knowledge does every teacher need to identify 
* children who were not referred for specialized diagnostic procedures? 

b. How should the typical classroom teacher interpret and use the results of 
diagnostic tests in instructional planning for the exceptional child in the 
normal classroom? 

* The task force emphasized that these illustrative concepts, behaviors, and refec;^ 
enccs constitute only the tip of the iceb^^rg for the knowledge areas that they represent 
and they hope that future planning committees who use these materials will keep that in 
mind 'at all times. In dealing with the elements of diagnosis just described, the 
^committee selected knowledge areas, concepts, behavioral ''indicators, and illustrative 
'sources for eadh in-order to assist subsequent committees in the development of 
components for our instructional program. ^ 

Instructional Planning * ^ 

A second task force dealt with instructional planning. The Task Force on 
Instructional Planning defined the process as that used by teachers in deciding what and 
how to teach. The task force accepted a widely recognized ''planning modef which 
prescribed four elements in the. sequence of planning: 

1. "precise specification of objectives 

2. assessment of the entry behavior of .students 

f < 

3. the design and implementation of an instructional sequence 

4. evaluation. ^ 
They noted that the simplicity and logic Of st'ich a rational model appealed to many 
theorists. - / 

In their review of research on teacher planning, they'gave major emphasis to two 
^ispects which were regarded as important to beginning teachers — the content of 
''teacher plans*' <ind the process of teacher planning. Research pertaining to each of 
these areas was reviewed within their task force* report. The task force concluded that, 

^'^When teachers plan, they plan about: objectives, the content to be taught, learning 
activities, time for instruction, and the methods of evaluating the lesson or the 
instructional plan.*' This report discussed research in each oftho.se areas. While time 

* docs not permit the discussion of the sumrnary^of the research in detail, suffice it to 
indicate that the task force report does deal with those data in some detail. 

I would also like to call your attention to a de.scription of instruction format 
developed by 'thc Florida Bieginning Teacher Program Coalition for tlie Development 
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of a Performance Evaluation System. This effort has been coordinated through the 
Office of Teacher Kducation Certification and InserVice Development of the Depart- 
ment of Education in TaJlaluissee, Florida. 1 would be remiss if I did wpi acknowledge 
the particular efforts ofDr. B. O. Smith in supporting the work of the coalition. In their 
consideration of instruction format, specific. attention was given to the total group/lec- 
ture, ahe total group/lecture-discussipn, the total group/recitation, the total group/in- 
teraction, the total group/independenf work, sub-group/disparate work and lesson type. 

The coalition also considered /in detail the management of subject matter. The 
,management of <iubject matter in^Wfed the management of conceptual knowledge, 
explanatory knowledge, content Jdvels, discourse, and enif^hasis. I should call your 
attention to a review of research c/f teachers' pedagogical judgment plann and decisions 
developed by ShaVel.son, the Riand Corporation and UCLA with the support of the* 
National Institute for Education. This review focused upon the teachers' judgment, 
teachers' planning, and teachers* interactive decision-makiiig and contains an exten- 
sive set of annotated references. AU of tlrtse sources of information, and others., are 
being utilized in the development of our generic knowledge base component for 
teacher preparation. 

Instructional Management , • 

A third task force dealt with instructional management. The report of the Task 
Force ^on Instructional Management interpreted the area of their review to include ^'.all 
of-those activities of the teacher that occurred during the conduct of the instruction in 
the classroom, within the domain of what^,might be called strategies, method and 
methods or techniques of instruction." The task force report was divided into the areas 
of '^direct instruction, physical environment in the use of space, individualized 
instruction, instructional 'resourcfest in the classroom and community, small group 
instruction, team teaching, and classroom pianagemeht.'' For example, in the area of 
direct instruction, four specific sub-areas were considered: 

1 . direct instruction 

2. engaged time, task on task 

3. teachers questioning behavior • ■ 

. 4. teacher efficacy 

*'ln the last five to ten years, the profession of education has' witnessed the^ 
emergence of an increasingly firm consensus among researchers and practitioners 
about their relationships between teacher behaviors and the academic X-lrievcmchts of 
students 'in their classes.*' Specific new insights have developed in relation to such 
factors as the importance of ''time on task" as a specific factor in improving student 
achievement. The importance of structure classroom management behaviors and 
presencCvof low negative teacher affect is clear. ''Patterns of instruction associated 
with what has come to be called 'direct instruction' seemed correlated with successful 
efforts to improve student achievement in standardized tests of basic skills." Thi.s. 
section of the Task Force Report on Instructional Management sampled some of the 
more important areas of that consensus. In the presentation of the task force report, the 
^concepts important to beginning teacher'.s were identified, defined, indicators pre- 
sented, and sources of information provided. This format was consistently followed 
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throughout the Task Force Report on Instructional Managements It provides a data- 
based' set ol concepts useful and appropriate for beginning teachers. 

A description ol the managenient of class time done by the Florida Beginning 
'Teacher Program Coalition for the Development of a Perlbrniance KValuation System 
through the Office of Teacher Education Certification aiid Inservice Staff DevelopnuMit 
in the Department of Education was also developed. Thi.s effort, too, was assisted by 
the insight and expertise of B.C. Smith, and provides a highly structured and 
organized description of the .set of skills which are essential for beginning teachers if 
-'they are to manage class time effectively. I would als(\call your attention to a paper 
developed by Jere Brophy on Classroom Organi/auioii ahd Management which was 
supported by the institute for Research on Teaching in th^College of Education at 
Michigan State University and funded by the National lnstituS ;Jbr Edu cation for a 
conference held at Arlie House in Warrington,' Virginia earlier this yeaf^"14^N4iia^ain, 
all of these data are being considered and incorporated into a generic component for the 
preparation of beginning, teachers. 

' CONCLUSION 

in like manner, I could continueVith reports of the Task Forces on Observation, 
interpersonal Relations .Teacher as a Person, and'Teacher as a Professional. Rather, I 
shall, cite sources in the references for the information to which I refer in this paper, 
including the entire set of task^ force reports, plus recently developed information 
%vhich parallels, but does^not duplicate the effort of our faculty.. All of this is to 
suggest, rather than to document in detail, that a better, more substantive, consistent 
and reliable data base exists for the preparation of truly professional teachers than we 
have ever known before. Educators have been so jftrctched in recent years that we have- 
simply not had u legitimate opportunity to incorporate much of this body of knowledge 
into our preservice preparation programs. Furthermore, even if we had* the inclination 
and made the effort, there is >simply not sufficient available time in preservice 
preparation programs to permit us to deal with the acquisition of this knowledge in a 
substantive- fashion; thus, the neetl to press strenuously for extended teacher prepara- 
tion programs. 

1 should also acknowledge that I am painfully aware that 1 have not attempted to 
deal in detail with other important areas of a teacher preparation program including the 
clinical component, the subject specific component, a prceducation component, the 
nature ot a general education component appropriate to the preparation of teachers, and 
the subject matter component for teachers in a variety of teaching fields. All of this 
' represents- necessary and difficult work, but clearly exceeds the scope of thi.s paper. 
. At this point, let me simply ^acknowledge that the stakes for the extension of the 
preparation of beginning teachers are terribly high and* that teachers will never realize 
genuine professional, status until the preparation program represents a genuinely 
respectable body of professiprral knowledge. It's very hard work. But, in all candor, 1 
believe that the greater risk is in not pursuing our goal. Business as usual ivsimply not 
an acceptable alternative 

o 
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THE LAW: A STEP FORWARD IN OKLAHOMA 

' Richard Wisniewski* 

■ ' ' ■ . . " *■ ' , 

1 appreciate thdopportunity'to participate in a discussion of the future c^f teacher , 
edijcation. Given the status of teacher education and serious concerns /egarding its. 
quality, no topic is of more ir>tportance to teacher educators. Our future will *be far 
more positive than our past oirwe will see a reduction in our numbar. Unless major 
reforms occur, we will sink/urther into a professionally debilitating malaise that 
weakens our fundamental roots — thc'tradition of plibliq educatiqn. These lire somber 
words^ut the matters before us must not be taken lightly. ; , V 
' , My comments are in five parts: I ) an overview of the proces.^^j by which Bill 1706 
was developed in Oklahoma; 2j the.major.components of the legislation; 3) the current 
status of the br'll; 4) legislative mandates and the future of teacher education; and 5^) a 
note on what that future must^include. 



THE HISTORY OF BILL 1706 



In 1977, the Oklahoma, State Department of Education apfjointed a task force, to 
address the certification code. The task force included teachers, administrarors, deans ^ 
of education and others. In my judgment, ihe goal of this effort was essentially to 
update the certification code, i.e., to make some cosmetic changes. The discussions 
became .sub.stantive, however, and focu.sed on what could be done to improve the 
quality of teacher education. The* report of the task force went to the Professional 
Standards* Board and State Board of Education. En.suipg events suggested little 
enthusiasm for implementing the proposals. Wowever, the effort coalesced the deans 
atid directors of the 20 teacher education programs in X)klahoma. The deans met 
regularly to debate the preparation process, i.e., admi.s.sions standards, the general 
education component, clinical experiences, and .so on. To this day^that coalition has 
maintained its commitment to the ideas forged in the late 7()s'Avhich <5v(S(iUia(ly 
became part of Bill 1706. 

During the 1979-80 Legislative session. Representative Jim Fried became chair of 
the House Education Committee. Working with.Speaker Dan Draper, Senator Roger 
RandelL Representatiy<i^Gleta Deatheridge and other legislators. Representative Fried 
built on the deliberations of the task force and organized a .series of hearings on teacher 
education and the quality of public education, in a process both rare and positive. 
Representative Fried and his colleagues criss-cros.sed the state and invited all segments 
of the education establishment and the public to express views on the quality of teacl^er 
preparation and the impact of that process on public education. Teacher educators were 
given a number of opportunities to contdbute ideas to this process. Ideas gleaned from* 
the hearings became Bill 1706. The law was passed in 1980 and became fully effective 
on February K 1982. It is the most comprehensive education legislation in the state's 
hi.story. 
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^, Coalescing support for the bill was not easy. The bill is comprehensive and 
virtually every scgruent of the profession had- ideas, modifications or objections to its 
components. The legislative leadership somehow made sense of all the disparate views 
expressed, seeking consensus on points that became the hjart of the legislation. The 
• Oklahoma Education Association, for example, initiall^was not -supportive of the 
I legislation since teacher pay increases are a part of Jme bill. The OEA argued that 

teacher salaries should be separate from legislation/dealing with the preparation of 
K teachers. The legislators agreed that increased salarie* were vital but that the public had 
,to be guaranteed that changes in how teachers' Were prepared would also take place. 
After much discussi^pihe legislative view prevailed and passage of 1706 followed 
^ quickly. Ai " 

This example only suggests the heat^f the political process. Enough has beeni .^*'^- 
said, however, to indicate that the legislative leadership deserves much of the credit for 
* passage of the law. Rarely in the legislative process have a group of legislators more 

consiste^ntly expressed their determination to enact such legislation, nor could they 
have more skillfully navigated the wide ran'gc of opinions regarding teacher education. 

COMPONENTS OF 1706 

I. Bill 1706 is lengthy and begins with a^pfoposal for pay increases forteachc/f. My 

focus will be only those components directed at teacher education. The bill nequires 
that schools of education increa.sc'their admissions standards. It does not sf^ecffy those 
standards, leaving to the profession the determination'of admissions criteria. It outlines 
■ the need to address more than grade point averages in the selection of teacher vducation 
candidates. 

The law requires additional* clinical and field experience in the preparation 
process. Again, it does not specify how many hours are to be required, leaving that 
decision to professional judgment. "It does make clear the need to emphasize this aspect 
of the preparation program. Fortunately, teacher education in Oklahoma and nationally 
has made good progress on increasing clinical field experiences, af least as much as is 
possible within the four-year preparation framework. 

The bill specifies that persons preparing to teach must pass a sefie.s.:.Qf subject- 
matter examinations in the areas in .which they are to be certified. /Tshou Id be 
emphpsi^.ed that the test requirements are placed on persons beft^fe-gfaGuation. Many 
in teacher education would agree this requirement is more appropriate than the punitive 
" approach followed in some states that has required tests of persons already teaching. In 
any case, any examination is controversial and all the expected arguiiients, pro and 
con, were heard. The State Department of Education (SDE) was given full responsibil- 
ity for developing these tests. A series of committees were established and an 
appropriate planning process put in place. With the help of a national testing firm, the 
SDE has now offered the examination twice — in January and April of 1982. The 
januar>' result's were fragmentary, as would be expected. Nonetheless, newspaper 
coverage" compared one institution to another, even though in some institutions ojily 
two or three students took tests. Their average scores were reported as somehow 
. reflecting on the i'nstitution. Overall, there js no evidenci^ that teacher education was 
damaged by these returns., The majority of students pas.sed the tests and some 
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institutions appeared stronger than others, but, again, this is not a legitimate judgment. 
There is-no doubt that as the tests are repeated year after year, the results Will provide 
insigfi'ts into the quahty ol preparation at the several institutions in Oklahoma, 

The examinations focus on the subject matter preparation of prospective teachers 
and do not deal with pedagogy. In some areas, overlap with pedagogy Is inevitable, as 
in the area of special education since virtually all of that .specialty is offered^n schools 
of education. The majority of the examinations are in the traditional arts and science 
subject areas. The law includes appropriate'^rovisions for taking the tests more than 
once. The. net impact of the test.s will no doubt remove some persons from the teacher 
preparation process and that is a desirable goal. 

Teacher preparation has never been taken very seriously. Many persons have 
breezed through it because it is a routine process, other than the possible trauma of 
student teaching-- The examinations communicate the message that the subject prepara- 
tion of teachers is important and that becoming a teacher is a more serious decision 
than it has been in the past. r. ^ ^ 

Another component of the bill deals with entry-year assistance, cbnimiftees and 
'makes a fundamental change in certification practices. Effective this year, all new' 
teachers in Oklahoma will receive a license to teach upon completion of'their college 
program. The license permits persons to find a teaching position and is good for one 
year. New teachers, called entry-year teachers, will have full responsibility for 
classrooms and will receive a full .salary. During th& first year, they will be mentored 
and monitored by a three person commiuee con?fts;ting of a consulting teacher, the 
principal of the school, and a professor of teacher education. This three-person 
committee is obligated by law to observe the new teacher a prescribed number of times 
and to confer with the teacher. * - 

The function of the committee is to challenge the *'sink-or-swim** phenomenon 
5io prevalent in the indijction process. The committees are to help the teacher and to 
a.sscss the teacher's progress. At the end of the year;, the law requires that the entry- 
year-asijjistance committee must make a decision as to whether the teacher is to be 
certified. The recommendation of this committee replaces the recommendation of the 
teacher draining institution. 

This is a fundamental change in the certification process, not only in Oklahoma 
but in tjie United States. If we view ihh three-person committees as being representa- 
tive of the profession, i.e.. teachers, administrators and teacher trainers, the lavC' in 
effect moves control of entry to the profession. In the view of many in the teaching 
profession, and in my view, this is a highly desirable change. \Vhile it will take several 
years for the entry-year process to become institutionalized, its potential for 
strengthening th(; induction process is incredibly strong. For the first time in the history 
of teacher education, every new teacher will receive help and guidance during the entry 
period. This is a goal many teacher educators have sought for generations. I am 
deirghled that Oklahoma is the first state to. implement this highly desirable goal. 

. The jaw, provides for continuing education requirements for teachers throughout 
»their career. Staff development committees'are .specified for each .school .system, and 
each committee must have a majority of its membership composed of teachers. School 
boards are required to provide salary induceniients as teachers continue inservice . 
activities throughout their careers. These activities are not limited to college credit. 



Tht; emphasis is perhaps more on inservice activities created at the school system level. 
The opportunities Tor college und school system cooperation are great, and there is 
evidence such cooperation is taking place. ^ 

As part of the continuing education provisions,. proPes.sors ancldeans of education 
are placed under the .same requirements. There is an expcctai%i that each profes.sor of 
education will provide evidence each five years of^vays by whic-rl he/she has worked 
with the' lleld. One specific suggestion, and one that form>f* tl^ heart Of the re- 
quirement, asks professors of educfUion to spend a minimum oi ten days in th(^ 
classroom each five years. This requirement has Ivecn interpreted as not meaning that 
eaeh professor must teach in an elementary or secondary .school. Rather, each 
profes.sor must work in a school or agency in a role appropriate to their work. Persons 
preparing administrators, for example, can spend time with a superintendent or** 
principal. Counselor educators can trade positions with high school coun.selors, and so 
on. Opportunities for the development of positive linkage with the profession are very 
promising. . " • 

; While several components of the law are directly aimed at teacher education, the 
tone of the law and its requirements arc non-punitive. The law represents what many 
teacher educators have been .seeking riot only in- Oklahoma but nationally. The law is 
facilitative, one that leaves to teacher educatorsN the Professional Standards Board and 
the State Department of Education the power to implement all pha.ses of the law: Given 
that characteristic, I commend Bill 1706 to you as the mo.st positive teacher education 
legislation that has thus far beeri enacted in the United States. I am not .suggesting that^ 
all teacher ^educators in Oklahoma i?hare this view, or that there could not be 
improvements on, 1706. At this ,stage, I believe it is exceptionally positive. 

It is important that we recognize the omnibus nature of the Bill. Debating any one 
of its components is obviously possible. It is more important to see how the 
components fit together. Any attepipt to reforrh a profes.sion .Jails for addressing all 
aspects of the preparation and induction process. If Bill 1706 has any weakne.s,s, it is 
that it is not comprehen.sive enough. For example, efforts to completely clo.se the door 
on part-time or temporary teaching certificates failed. Arguments regarding ,such 
certificates are well known and need not be elaborated h^p. Temporary certificates 
have been the bain of the profession for generations, providing a back door that 
consistently weakens the profession. The bill al.so does not address the time needed to 
prepare teachers. The bill would have been incredibly powerful if it had called for a 
six-year period to prepare teachers. All tho components of the .bill- have^ my full 
support, however, and I believe the support of the states educational leadership. 

THE IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 

Major responsibility for impl^h4nting regulation,s appropriate to the law fell on 
the State Department of Education. A handful of individuals in the State Department 
teave worked hard on developing appropriate guidelines.and £^K'ecfures. They formed 
needed committees and have brought 'lo Liie Professional Standard,s Board and State 
Board of Education their marty'i^ecommendations. I have already^ noted the develop- 
ment of the competency exam'inations in subject areas. This was ifmassive undertaking 
and one that will continue to take much time as the tests ard reftned. 
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Making an*angement.s for entry-year comniitrecs has not been easy. This is such a 
new development in the prolession tliat many questions about the role of the consulting 
teacher, the relationship between the teacher and the principal, the work of the teachpx/ 
educator on the committee, and related matters have been debated again and again. The 
entiy-year committee concept will be in place fOr the first time this September, though 
it 'has been piloted in a number of school systems this past year. 

The major decision made by legislative leadecshijH^^crOlp-past year has been not 
to amend Bill 1706 save in minor ways during the current legi.siative session.. These 
minor changes do not alter the substance of the law. The legislative leadership's 
position ha.s been that they will not modify the^ law until it has been given a full 
opportunity to be tested. Some school administrators argue that they will circumvent 
■Bill 17()(> by hiring only teachers with several years experience. They evidently do not 
wish to change procedures' required under the entry-year committee coiYiponent and 
have sought to undercut the entry-year committee requirements with the legislature. 
The legislative leadership has refused to make any change in the entry-year compo- 
nent, however, seeing it is an important reform. v 

A majt)i;part of the. implementation proces's is a 4.7 million appropriation for 
teacher education. This appropriation will be precedent-niaking^in Oklahoriia, sihiilar 
to the Ohio plan of several^ years ago. The need for support is clear. There are new 
.a^Iministrative costs in implementing Bill 1706. There will be heavy trayel costs as 
professors serve on entry-year committees. Mo.st importantly, the rAfuirements of the 
law are viewed as an overlay over current professional responsibilities. At the 
University wfX)klahoma, for example, the normal teaching load is three courses per 
semester. A formula has been developed so that professors serving on entry-year 
con^iiittees will be released from one course per semester to do so. This is a vitiilly 
needed course reduction if professors are to seriously participate on committees and 
forge new links w ith the field. Funds must allocated to the college .so that new or 
adjunct faculty can be recruited to release the pe.rmanent faculty ibr entry-committee 
assignments. - 

Bver\' person on an education faculty, including colleagues in Arts and Sciences 
and Fine Arts \i'ho teach methods courses or sijpervise student teachers, will participate 
on entry-year commiuees. This is activity not restricted to facuhy who normally are 
involved in teacher education, i.e., profes.sors in elementary, secondary or special 
education. For the entry-year committee concept to work as intended, professors of 
higher education^ of educational psychology, of counseling'^and guidance, and in all 
other specialties in education will participate on entry-year committees. For the first 
time in the history of teacher education in the United States, total faculties within 
colleges of education will make an important contribution to the teacher induction 
process. 1 cannot over-emphasii^e the importance of this change for colleges of 
education. We have new oppoltunities for positive working relationships with the field 
that bode well for the future.^ ; . v , 

There are many logistic problems in mounting these committees. There will be 
difficulties on some committees, of course. As experience is gained, 1 am convinced * 
that development of entry-year commiuees are the most positive change in teacher 
education with which I^have been associated. It is .something teacher education 
leadership has .sought for generations. The opportunities to fvaluate and conduct 



research on these changes are great and the next several years will find Oklahoma 
teacher educators communicating with the profession on outcomes related to the law. 

. LEGISLATIVE MANDATES AND THE 
FUTURE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Let" me comment next on vvhat I know is of cp.neern to many in the audicnee. 
Many of us have resisted legislative mandates that affect neaeher education. Qur 
conventional wisdom states that legislatures ^>hould not foret curricular changes on . 
universities. Legislatures continue to do so, of colirse, and our conventional wisdom 
has some merit. have also argued that such mandates are hot appropriate. I may 
continue to so argue, but no longer with the same vehemence. 

I have learned niucHvfrom the 1706 experience. Legislators vary in how^ they 
approach pro bjems, the-same as any of us'in this room. Some legislators take the high 
road, others impose changes in a punitive manner. In the ca.se^of 1706, the high roacl 
was taken. The Oklahoma Legislature, like legislatures in .other states, is concerned 
with the quality of public education and of teaeher education. If they were not so 
concerned they would not be performing their function. Teacher educators are not 
always respected in legislative halls and we know that in some states punitive 
legislation will result. We need to work with those legislators who take t^e high road. 
We mu.st become part of that process. A legislative mandate to reform any profession is 
not necessarify bad — if tire profe.ssion is involved -in th^ process. Indeed, such* 
mandates may be the only mechanism by which important changes will oecur. * 

. I have argued ibr years that the professoriate is a mechanism for change and 
reform. I have done so out of idealism, hope and conviction. T*tiis is the way I wisii the 
world would be.* A realistic as.sessment forces the view that the professoriate is not an 
appropriate mechanism for change. The idiosyncratic nature of being <i professor, the 
reward system of universities, the town-gown gulf, iind a range of other factors make it 
impossible for the professoriate to act as a body. Educators are as divided as those 
colleagues in Arts and Sciences and other departments at whom we frequently point 'the 
finger and say, '*Why can't they get together?' w^-This audience knows that at Texas 
A&M or at any institution represented in this roonf, many will spead their professional 
careers seeking ways to get departments to share responsibilfties and to work coopera-' 
tively. This sometimes works, it frcc|uently does not work; in either case, it is an 
ongoing struggle. 

We only need to look at the pia/.e of educational a.ssociations to underline this 
point. In respect-to the accreditation of teacher education, TESCU is openly challeng- 
ing NCATH's role. We have an ongoing tension between AACTE and ATE, groups 
that ought to be workiug in absolute concert but \vho continue to meet separately and 
wa.ste incredible energy by maintaining a fiction of disparate interests. We have groups 
such as AERA where the majority of members view them.selves as *'above'' teacher 
education. The re.searct^-establishment all too often believes itself superior to persons in 
clinical \<'ork. One need not even begin to list the endless di.sciplinary associations to 
which most of ds belong. How often have we gone to conventions where all we would 
have to change is a key phrase from '^reading'' to ^'special education", "teacher 
education'', or **cDun$elor education" for the rhetoric to fit our interests? The same 
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problems are debated at these assi>ciations. but always as if they existed only for that 
special interest group and no i>ther . . . - 

Cxiven our iragmentation. teacher educators Irave (cached the stage where they 
much prefer u> undercut one another than lo work for the commi>n good. J do noi make 
this"statenient in any cynical or dispSra^ng sense. The evidence is ^simply clear: 
educators ar^^ not cmumuted to interdisciplinary cooperation any more than colleagues 
\n Arts and Sciences. We act out the segnientatit>ri and compartmentaltzation endemic 
to our HKijetv. 

If'm\ diagnosis is correct, then legislative mandates are needed. Legislative 
nidndates are going to lake place w hether teacher educators like them or not. If that is 
mdebd the case, we should be part of the legislative process. We need to influence that 
process b\ providing ideas and arguing our case. Resisting legislative mandates is 
interpreted as a **cover-up** on our .part, it is far more realistic to become involved 
thri>ugh coalitions with the'teaching profession, administrative groups, and legislative 
groups. We need to work on the mandates that will guide oar efforts. This means a 
reversal of our convention^il wisdom regarding the matter. A positive future for teacher 
education requires a rejection of conventional w'i.sdoiti in many other arenas as well. 

THE FL TL RE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

leacher education, obviously, has a future. Like any institution, it is not going to 
go awa\ )u,st because it is in trouble, attacked or underfunded. This has been our lot for 
generations and manv of us wijl reach retirement under these conditions. Indeed, in 
anv profession there will be a si/eabl/^uimber who want to achieve retirement with as 
lUtU'.change as possible. 

For those who care about the profession and recognize that the quality of teacher 
preparation and the quality of public education are absolutely linked, the future ca'h be 
positive. We must cease a,ll excuses and rationalizations regarding teacher preparation. 
Instead, we, must apply more rigor to the preparation of educational personnel. If we do 
not do so, we cannot expect any increase in rigor or higher e?(pectations in the public 
schools. It iN not an absolute one-to-one relation,ship, but it is very close to that ratio 
despite all the protective rationalizations we voice so easily. 

. (ieorge Denemark, Bob How sam and. others have taught us the phrase **life 
spa^fTC^' in teacher preparation. We must develop progranjs that go beyond the four-year 
norm/ 'fhe four year pattern to which we now dev^ote our energy is, at best, a 
paraprofessionaNprOcess. One can suggest, therefore, that there should be tw.alayers of 
teacher preparation. Current four year programs can continue to prepare persons for a 
paraprofessional role. ProfessionaL schools /)f education, on the 'other hand, will 
require*\in extended and intense period of preparation for teachers Of the future — the 
instructional leaders who will guide teams of paraprofessionals in the .school. 1 
advocate a six-year prepi^Jtion process with the sixth year being an internship similar 
to the Oklahoma entry-y?%^cher model. Whatever the time period, our future will 
•either go beyond the four-year pattern or, we will suffer a continued decline in our 
efforts. Things will nofget better in.the fotir year pattern, no matter how, hard we try. 
All our efforts w ill be ameliorative rather than structural and the outcome will not ^^e 
much different from our past. . . ^ ^ 
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We must relate the qualitv of our training to liic elTectiveacss of instruction in the 
pubhc schools \Vc must help create the conditions for professional practice this 
conference has cniomcU us to consider. \Vc. can no longer place student teachers in 
anything but first-rate school and chnical seuings. To do otherwise is unprofessional, 
yet we have done precisely that. We have placed our students where we can. rather 
than working o^i^- wlih school systems that provide the best possible learning- 
situations for children. It is onlv in such situations that teachers can truly exhibit 
professional practices of the highest order. 

H'tie future is also dependent on teacher associations gaining control over entry 
mto the prol'essiori. Colleges of education have for generations controlled the entry^ 
process with the earning of a certificate being equivalent to getting a position. If the 
quality of what we liave done had been higher, we would not now be faced with 
criticisms all around us. Because of low confidence in our past performance, teacher 
associations must have a strong voice in the accreditation ol^ teacher education and 
control of the entry process. Until we recogni/e that we are all part of one profession, 
to echo Bob flow s am 's words, there is no hope for teacher education being anything 
but the stepchild of the profession. * 

Our future also includes the i^reation of professional schools of education. While 
they may be campus-based, they must be autonomous institutions much like law or 
medical schools. Until we fully control admission to, the content of. and time required 
for trauimg, our efforts will remain superficial. We cannot expect rigcy in the public 
schools unless we achieve that same rigor in our ow n colleges. 

There are, of course, other dimensions to our future. 1 am merely underscoring 
some structural changes that are voiced at conventions and meetings of this type. What 
we have not yet seen are entire states moving in these directions. We are at the point 
where we are still arguing with one another as to the desirability of these changes. As 
we debate them, we doom still another generation of teachers and children to the; 
inadequacies of current practices. 

We debate these matters as if wc had all the time in the world. Our procrastination 
is an? indication of the fact that many of us want to retive with as little change as 
possible In our professional behavior. There is no way to achieve a strong futiu'e 
without the types of structural changes noted above. There is n,o wiiy these hopes can 
be implemented w ithout fundamental changes in our behavior. Behavior changes must 
be made in 'the political arena, in the 'clinical experience arena, in the rigor of 
expectations for our student^, in the scholarship we conduct, and in all other aspects of 
our profession. Enough has been said to at least suggest the magnitude of the work 
before us at least some of us. 

I appreciate this opportunity to outline Oklahoma's efforts to address these issues. 
Bill 1706 does not include the structural changes that must characterize the next 
generation of teacher education. It is a major step in that direction^ however. We in 
Oklahoma can now face tire future whh hope. 
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RESEARCH NEEDED ON DIRECT EXPERIENCE 
* Martin Habernian* 

Research related to student teaching caa be.characteri/ed as meager, diverse and 
trivial. Its meagerness is a funcfion pi' the tact that the knowledgeable peoplixare tho.se 
who do it and they are essentially practitioners, not reseache'rs.' It.s div^jr.sity is a 
function of the tact that there are few grants a\ ailabie in this area and that single-shot 
doctoral disseruu ions never cumulate into usable knowledge: they all simply conclude /- 
with a chapter'advising others on ways to follow up. Tiie trivial nature of this research 
is a function of the tact that those who do an occasional study, are .unfamiliar with the 
basic nature of siUdlMU teaching and regard it a.s teaching behavior rather than learning 
behavior, fhev also^make the mistake of \'ie\\ ing it as an individual behavior driven by 
knowledge and personality rather than an organizational behavior driven by the press 
of vari(^is settings. . • 

hi order to understand the development of student teaching it ts tieeessary to have 
a general grasp of how teacher education has developed. Essentially, teacher prepara- 
tion has cvoKed.out of the lower levels of schooling into postsecondary and finally into 
uni\ ersitv Ibrms. As this transfoiHuation occurred there wa.s an inevitable .shift IVom the 
practicalities of apprenticeship to a broader form of training and ultiniately, to a higher 
education rooted in theoretic-like concerns. My basic argument is that this develop- 
ment, while an improvement in quality, has shifted the locus of preparation from the 
school to the university and that there is a curr-ent.set of pressures which seek to return 
teacher preparation to the schools. Related to this argument are issues which deal with 
the inevitably dysfunctional nature of lower schools and universities as "cooperating" 
organizations. , : 

HISTORrCAL DEVELOPMENT 

't 

During the colonial period the teacher trainin*li available was a form of apprentice- , 
ship. Its nature was usually of the *\sit-by-Neilie" variety. For example, the following ° 
agreement was made in 1722: 

This uidcntiirc lapprcnticeslup) uitnc^'sctli tluit John Campbell . . . haih put hiniscir . . . apprentice 
to Cjei»ri:e Briuvncl! Schoolnuistcr to learn the Ail. Trade or Mystery of teaching . . . And the said 
(kniriic Bro\\nell doth hereby covenant to teach or instruct . . . the said apprentice in art. trade or 
; callmu-ot a schoolmaster by the best measure he or his wife may or can. (Cubberly. 1920. p. 386). 

Gradually , ' a primary school education became the accepted requirement for 
future teachers and mere apprenticeship was replaced by .some form of practice 
u;aching in conjunction with the, study of school subject.s. In 1823 Reverend Samuel 
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Hairs School was established in Concord. Vermont as the lirst private honiial school 
in America It was a threc-ycarpri)gram. In addition to his Lcciurcs on Schoolkeepini^ 
the third-vcar students in HalPs seliool were otTered liic opportunity of practicing on a 
tew children who were admitted lor the specific purpose of demonstration lessons. 
Hairs school, along with the second private normal school founded in Lancaster, 
Massachusetts in 1827 by James G. Carter, soon closed because of llnancial difllcul-^ 
ties; Carter, however, was successful as a lawmaker and the 1837 law which created 
the State .Board of Education and the first public normal school in Lexington. 
Massachusetts earned Carter the title, ^'Father of the Normal School." The school 
begun with a faculty of one and a student body of three. Hlsbcc (1939) noted that the 
term **normar\ which was borrowed from the French, derives jVom the Latin term 
norma meaning **a carpenter's square, a rule,, a pattern, a model." (p. 145). 

In 1839. Cyrus Pierce was appointed as the first principal of this first .state normal 
school in Lexington, Massachusetts. H& also conducted a model school for 30 boys' and 
'girls aged 6-10. Students in the normal .school were the teachers in the model school. 
Mr. Pierce visited the school twice daily and thereby became the first supervisor of 
student teachers. In one of his iettens to Henry Barnard, then Secretary to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Mr. Pierce outlined his pedagogical goals as: 

To Teach the pupils (ic. the future teac^hcrs) by my own example, as well as by precepts, the best way 
or teaching the ;>anie things effectually to olht;rs. 1 have four methods of recitation. First, by question 
and answer: second, by conversation; third, by calling one. two^ three, or more or less, to give an 
analysis ot the whole subject contained in the lesson: and fourth, by requiring written analysis, in 
which the* ideas of the author are stated in the language of the pupil.' (Norton. 1 920. p, 1). 

It is interestirig to note that unlike our modern admonition that teacher educators 
use the same methods with student teachers that they prescribe for students' Use with 
children. Pierce was attempting to teach the very same content goals to his student 
teachers in the hope that they \yould then achieve these goals with their children. Also, 
unlike many of today's teacher educators, Mr. Pierce recognized and accepted 
individual differences among Jiis* student teachers. \ 

I see nfore the distinctive character of my pupils, 1 am glad |o see them show plainly their Individual 
and peculiar characteristics. A little observation would show the visitor thai we" have no block or 
mould by which we are all cast, so that there may be unifoniy of character in the Prepared Teachers. I 
would have a way. a mode, a system; but Mill 1 would not have it so unyielding and restrictive as to 
preclude rather than aid individual developments. (Norton. 1926. p. 33), v 

Pierce was prophetic since his simple process of criticizijig has lasted almgsi 150 
years and will persist further. Unfortunately, his willingnes5> to let his student teachers 
^^iperiment and to have them obi?erve his own teaching of children are no longer 
c(Trnmon supervisory practices. 

Prior to the Civil War there were only 11 state-supported normal .schools in this 
country (New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut (4), Rhode Island, new Jersey. 
Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota) and the number of graduates made no appreciable 
impact on the' quality of"public education. By 1.S98 there were 167 public normal 
schools and even more private ones. The public normal schools had graduated 8,i88 
teachers and the more numerous private ones another 3,067. This was still a modest 
influence on the schools since there were 403,333 practicing teachers at that time plus 
an annual need for 50,000 new ones. It is obvious that the vast majority of teachers 
were not receiving even the meager training of the state normal schools. "Meager" 




since in I9l)(rihe entrance requirements to normal school training was usually, the 
modest prerequisite ol 'an elenicnttfr) school education. 

^ With a tew eXLcptions the normal schools prepared only elementary school 
teachers. By. 1890, 114 colleges' and universities (there were only 400 in total) were 
preempting the secondary Held. The number of secondary education students num- 
bered about 3.414 at this time. , 

In IWOvHiost of tfie normal schools preparing teachers were really offering high 
school level education with an inliision of pedagogy. For all its inadequacies, however, 
there \vas greater felevance in the teacher education of 1900 than there is iiow since 
aJmost all the subject matter content which teacliers learned was' thcsame or a slightly 

• advanced version of w hat they were supposed to ttach children. In terms of connec- * 
tions, linkage and relevance, we have deteriorated in the last 80 years. 

In addition to the state normal schools and the private ones, there were cities 

• involved in teacher tram ing-. By, World War 1 (1914), every city in ihc United States 
v^ith a population of 100,000 or more, liad a nonnayschool or a department in its high ^ 
school for teacher training. (This amounted jojlwost 100 cities). The growth of those 
city training schools resulted from the demands of a growing population. State -normal 
schools simply could not provide enough graduates. By the I930's only about 20 of 
these city-run training schools remained«and the budgetary problems of cities in the 
Depression pushcxl these institutions into state sub.sidies or into oblivion. The common 

'criticism of the city nornial schools was Jhat they fostered inbreeding and provincial- 
ism. The lo'eul girls froni the local di,stricts vyere trained and became teachers in the 
same neighborhoods, . frequently in the very same buildings, where they had grown pp. 

At the same time urban areas were training teachers, rural areas in twenty-four 
states were ..using specially designated high shools for training teachers from their areas 
to serve in these nuVre remote locales. The pattern was to extend high school one year 
and tof^p)*ovide a certifiqate. The better programs (e.g., in Minnesota) included practice 
teaching, the poorer ones (e.g.. in Kansas) did not. 

•As we consider the teacher training offered by oiiy schools or by schools in rural 
ureas, it is clear that it was higRly relevant to the practice of training, li Was of the 
.schools, 'by the schools and for the schools. The content learned by teachers to be 
tau^t to pupils was essentially the ,same, with some minimal study in pedagogy tacked 
on. There was in this relationship the opportunity to safely assume that teachers would 
be appropriately trained. One could also assert, with some justification, that this 
situation of great relevance of training to practice .s7/f)//W be so since it was frequently 
(he ver\,same bureaucracy {i.e. , the public schools^tlnUktyJined both teacher and pupil: 

While these training Institutions licked the problems of relevance and appropri- 
ateness, they disappeared due to lack of funds, the primary factor, and concerns related 
to teacher quality. The fields of human development, learning, educational philosophy 
and pedagogy were growing. Similarly, the fields of general knowledge were also 
expanding rapidly. It became painfully and increasingly c:lear that most teachers were 
semi-literate, poorly educated peoplg. in truth, a short step (usually one chapter in a 
textbook) above , the ojasses they were supposedly extricating from the pools of 
•ignorance. The response to this state of affairs was to insist upon more university 
education for teaLihers. As a result, teacher education is now inextricably ensconsed in 
the. bosom of higher education. In exchange for high relevant t^:ainin^ of an. almost 
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Ignorant corps ofteachers^ wt; no\v have a bcttcnepucatctl but lcss*appropriatclY trained 
teaching prolcssion - 

Under the inlluerice oi Dewey, tlie eoneept of practice teaching was dropped and 
the notion of a student teacher engagetl in professional laboratory experiences was 
introduced. The uadet or practice teacher concept emphasized an apprentice practicing 
the techniques of school teaching. The notion of a student experimenting in a 
professional laboratory is intended to convey the continuous search of the student of 
teaching. The student teacher is expected tojuake mistakes and to learn principles as a 
result. The practice teacher, rs expected to practice correct responses. The practice 
teacher can be evaluated on the same bases as (he regular inserviee teacher; the 
perforiiianee of effective behaviors. The student teacher is ev.aluated as a learner; i.e., 
what he/she learned from today's lesson is of paramount importance. This confusion 
.between the role of practice anil student teacher is a major cause ftff-the low t|uaiity and 
quantity of research on student teaching. If the neophyte is essentially an apprentice 
who must practice , why bother with special study? Simply apply the research literature 
on effective teaching to Ihe neophyte. - 

Lest this distinction seem new "to you, permit me to point out; that it was made in 
I^X)4. In draw ing the distinction between preparing a student of teaching — one who 
would, act on developing principles and who \Vould continue to grow. — and a 
technician who acts with no undergirding rationale, Dewey (1004) noted; 

f or imniL'diiite skill tuav be got at the eost of power lu go on growing. The teiieiier wiio Umv^'s the 
pr. U^sional sehool w ith power in nKiniigiitg.a elass ol ehildren may appear to superior adwuitage the 
tirsi Ow} - the i'lrst week, the first month, or even the first \ ear. as compared with some other (eaeher 
who has a nmeh more \ttal eonmiand of tlie ps\elu)log\, logic, and ethics of development. But later 
••progress" juav w ith such consist only in' perfecting and refining skill already possessed. .S'uch 
persons seem to know how to teach hut are not students of teaching. [;\en though the\ go on stud\ing 
books of pedagogy, reading teachers' journals; attending teachers' institutes, etc.. yet the root of the 
matter is not in them, unless, the) continue io be students of subject matter and students of mind 
aciiMty. I'niess a teaclier is such a student, he may continue to improve the mcchaiucs of school 
management, but he cannot grow as a teacher, an inspirer and director of soul-life. How often do 
uandid instructors in training schools acknowledge disappointnicnt in the later careers >t)f even their 
more proniising candidates. They seem to strike twelve at the start. There is an unexpeeteil and 
seemingly unaccountable tailure to maintain steady growth, (p- S), 

The difference betw een the teacher who has one year's exp'erience thirty times and 
the teacher who grows each year is attributed to the teacher education program. This 
debate is the genCvsis of the gulf that has come to separate those w ho talk nhoni teacher 
trainini* and praciicc leacliinif on the one hanti and those who use the terms teacher 
education and stuJen! leaclu'ni^ on the other. 

It is similarly noteworthy that the admonition to help student .teacfers analyze 
their own teaching rather than to receive constant criticism is also not new and refers 
back to. the concept undergirding direct experiences. Is the experience intended, to 
perfect correct beha\ i()i;^ i?s the experience to prepare a professional w ho can nionitpr 
his/her own behavfnf?This debate on the goal of student teaching is mainfested most 
clearly in Dewe\*^s (1^04) statement concerning how tl^? sfudent teacher would be 
supervised (i.e., taught). ■ ' \ 

It ought to go without saymg . . . that criticism should be directed toward making the smdem 
thoughtful iibout his work in the light of principles ratherihan induce in him a lecogniiion that cenam 
special nfeihods- arc' gooil. and certain other special methods bad. At all ovents. no greater travcsiN of- 



real intellectual enticism'oan be given than to set u ^Hijudent to teaehing^a brief number of lessons, 
having itun.inulcf tns|%iion in pr.ictieallv ixW the time of everv lesson, .and then critleize him alnioi.u if 

, not quite, ai the ciul ut each -lesson, upon the particular \yay in which that particular lesson has been 
, taught, pouiting out elements o| lailure and of success, Such methods of criticism may be adapted to 

, giving a iraming-teaehcr command of some of the knacks t>f the and tt)ols of the trade, but arc not 
calculated to develop a thoughtful and independent teacher, (p. 22). . ' . 

In terms of research, there has been and remains no greater need than to^ 
systematically gaither data* to support or refLite this contention that certain kinds of 
practice teaching lead to technicians and other forms of student teaching lead to 
.students of teaching. - 

The reason lor this very brief overview is to simply initiate a pause for thinking. 
There will, in future, be an inevitable price for making teachers more relevant to school 
practice. U may not be the same price we paid when we felt any good high school 
should be' able to train teachers, but there wiH nevertheless be a price l/Fhere is a finite 
amount of time and energy for training. In the push-pull of competing subject matters 
demanding the neophyte*s attention, there are limits on the liberal education, the 
specialization and the professional education which cim be crammed into any period — 
whether the period is four years, five years, or .six yeais. We must .simply accept the 
fact that il greater connections are to be made between preparation and practice 
something will be squeezed out of present programs. In today's world of electronic 
media, filjtiis, libraries and other resources, todayjs teachers will not lapse all the^way 
back to, the low quality of nineteentlia^n^w^y^eachers. However, we need to be 
realistic. There will be some academic pi^ce to [xiy for gaining increased relevance.. 

Finally, this review permits me to underscore the initial point that student teaching 
is a process learned in dysfunctional- bureaucracies. Teacher training is noi under the 
egis of the schools. It is, in fact, under the administration of higher education 
institutions that are mintlfiil and proud of their freedom from social pressure. Conse- 
quently, there should be realistic horizons set for the degree of relevance that can he 
rt'infused nito preserviee teacher education. And let us also be aware as .we seek to 
/rinfuse<tfts relevance that we do not go to the extreme of advocating ignorance as the 
trade-off for practical knowhow. I am certain that if we had. training programs in'school 
setiings involving four years of student teachii^g with little or no college work 
whatever, that we could train more teachers to keep better order and to help children 
reach, higher reading levels than -they presently achieve. The question is, dare we 
implement stfch ''improvements" and risk not having teachers who are Urst well 
educated and only second, professionally prepared. , 

An immediate implication of tho foregoing is that I believe 1 know how to prepare 
more effective teachers (defining effective a*s having pupils score higher on achieve- 
ment tests), '['his is true. I believe that if we placed high school graduates in a four-year 
career laJcler as paraprofessionUls, aides, assistant teachers, student teachers and 
/mterns into schools — the very same schools where they would eventually teach. They 
could be trained to be more proficient and competent (in behavioral terms) than any 
graduates of present university teacher education programs. It might be po.ssible then to 
have states require subsequent completfon of a bachelors degi-ee in general-liberal 
studies within a ten-year period. This is precisely what some states did in former times 
with normal school graduates. The question ofpurpo.se remains: Is it beuer to prepare a 
technically competent teacher who will subsequently pursue a bachelors degree, or is it 
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better to require a bacHeTors, maXters) degree and tliereby limit the professional 

ktio\vho\\ Ot beginning leaehers? Stated another way, is it better for the praeticing 

teacher to be prunanly concerned witii professional or academic deveiopn^ent. ''Wise 

persons"' 'will, of course, answer ''both". However, tiie reality of the situation is tliat 

most practiting teachers study, and are required to study, little beyond education 

courses once tliey are certified. At present, our system clearly prepares beginning 

teachers with minimal professional skills who spend almost all of their subsequent 

study in areas of professional development. It is, theoretically, possible to reverse this 

entire process. But the organizational linkage between state departments of educaticSn 

and institutions of higher education is too fixed to be changed. Teacher education-|:S- 

owned by the universities. The most that wc can do is to use the state to pressure 

institutions (withm limits) to make their [preparation more relevant, and, on occasion, 

to use the universities to pressure the state departments (within limits) to loosen up 

''restrictiye** requirements, o ' 

This brings us into the well-circumscribed arena where we play by^ gentlemen's 
rules. If you in the- state will not permit school districts to train Teachers, we in the 
university will continue to support your authority to certify and if you in the university 
show at least some small effort to make your teacher training more relevant to school 
practice, we in the state- will continue to accredit you — and you alone. 

What has happened in the century and one-half sinct we first adapted aiid created 
student teaching in America? Mas its evolvejiient been a regression from a noble 
beginning, or, has it been refined and improved .from crutle fits and starts.? What 
crifical trends can be identified in this history? The analysis is worth the effort since the 
dev<:lopment of student teaching is, in effect, parallel to the evolution of teacher 
education in general. Student teaching has always been the heart and mirid of teacher 
preparation: to undei'stand its development is to grasp the essence of the professional 
development of educators.^ 

THE NATURE OF STUDENT TEACHING RESEARCH 

There is no instance of any widespread practice in student teaching programs that 
is the result of research. Conversely, there are no common practices that have been 
dropped from student teaching programs on the basis of research evidence. Essentially, 
student teaching programs, like all college curricula, are political agreements amohg 
faculty and differ only in response to power variations in the organizational setting of 
the particular college or university. Nevertheless, it would be useful to review some of 
the types of studies that have been done in relation to ,student teaching. 

The first type of investigations derive from the study of teaching and are simply 
extrapolated to include what should be taught to student teachers. The most popular 
examples of this priietiec are various forms of Interaction analysis, niicroteaching. and 
competency based teaching*. These trends grew out of efforts to sy stematically improve 
the practices of inservice teachers. It soon became clear that systems for describing and 
analyzing teaching could also be used for judging and finally for improving the work of 
teachers. Once this point was reached it became a shoU step to studying student 
leaching using these same modalities. Kxeept for niicroteaching, the roots of all these 
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stuUies derive trom the ctYort, to improve inservice teaching, not from attempts to 
prepare students more eflcctively. And the research literalurejif' microteaching, 
although impressive in its ability to specify important pedagogrc acts, essentially 
proves that students who are taught specific behaviors' remember arid use them more 
than stutlents who a^e not taught tiiese beiiavior!>. * 

• The elosest thing we have to a continuous pattern of study gcew out of the 
widespread use of the Minne.so'ta Teacher Auitude Inventory by numerous institutions 
over a period of years. Once the concern of teacher educators sliifted froni an interest in 
predispositions, values and attitudes to actual behavior the descriptive studies of 
students- attitudinal clianges dropped into the background. 

Finally, the lacl^^f systematic study o'f student teaching cannot be highlighted 
4¥U)re, dramatically than to cite the profession's response to the accreditation re- 
quirement of Standard VI of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teachers of 
Ed-ucation. Even though it is required that student teachers be evaluated upon 
V^nipletion of their preparation programs, tliere are few if any institutions who can 
mount.such an effort. We tend t^ regard this as the failure of an individual institution 
when the common nature of this inability to follow ujt graduates demonstrates .with 
rmging .clarity that -pur programs are not conceptualizecj or offered in ways which 
permit evaluation. My contention is that this^situation is* in pail, a function of having a 
political/orgam/ational basis rather than a i?:search/knowledge base for student teach- 
ing programs and for teacher education programs in general, 

'•^ There is infinitely more calling for r^earch and agreements among'cxperts about 
what needs to be studied than there is actual production of rescar-ch. For example, 
experts generally ag«:e that student teaching is the most important part of the 
preparation program because students raie*it as the most useful part of their pi'eservice 
(Davies & Amershek,^ 1969). Experts also state that student teaching can be the 
^significant edticational experience in preparing students to fight the war on poverty, 
Increase school integration, mainstream the handicapped,' dis.serii/nate new methods 
into*thc schools, improve reading instruction an^cindoctrinate a new breed of militant 
teachers who *w ill serve as change agents in the sch(i)ols. It is notewwthy that at the 
same time experts calLon student teaching as the -process for accomplishing this brave 
new world tfiey generally agree' that .student teaching does not adequately prepare 
students for success in their first year of teaching normal children in traditional 
schools. / . 

In addition to experts "calling for" student teaching to help implement education- 
al and social movements, there is much expert, advice on what .student teaching 
"should be/' U "should" include an internship^ involve theory as well as practice, 
^sequence experiences frorii easy to hard, encompass various school situations and 
grades, inlluenec the^>tudent affectively as well as cognitively, stamp out sexism and 
racism in the neophyte, and leaa to behavioral teaching competencies. 'This can be 
accomplished bc^cause it 'Should be" supervised by practitioners who are competent in 
all these are^s. ^ 

Despite what experts ^'call for" and assume •\should be" about student teaching, 
what we actually know about this process in practice can be summarized in one word 
— varied' (Ebel, 1969). How is student teaching organized? Varied. How is it. 
adminrstered? Varied. What admission criteria are used? Varied. How arc assignments 
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made? Varied. How is it evaluated? Varied. I.s it required for certilkation in every 
state. Yes. . . * 

The final paragrapii ot" Davies and Aniersiiek's 1969 reseach review would have, 
been equally accurate in 1979 and will probably be as true in 1989. * 

. . . given lis ascribed importance in teacher education, il is alarming to find so little systematic 
reseaa:li directlv related to it. Discussion and descriptive reports are plentiful, but comprehensive basic 
studv\A)f th^irocevijii involved is lacking t p. 1384). 

Most of what happens around student teaching is not research but t:ontinuous 
flurry of developmental effort. And 'most of the deve^)pmentai effort relates to 
admipi-strative arrangcmcftts (i.e., how many hours, placements, and ob.servations* 
should be made) and does not deal with the conieni of what is taught. Research studies 
genejally agree that when '*new" content is developed, students who are offered the 
new content learn it better than students not offered the new content. In the last decade, 
summarizing available research on teacher education. Peck and Tucker ( 1973) reached 
the conclusion that this situation would change. 

Teacher education seems likely to become a far more systematic process in the years ahead. Its 
objectives seem likely to bo stated in terms of concrete, observable, and trainable teaching behaviors, 
tp W)). 

• ■ \/ 

Peck and Tucker obviously saw this as 'an advance over the recent past and in truth 
it was. In the sweep of things, however, simply making teacher education more 
specific and concrete is a throwback to Reverend Hall'.s normal school of 1823. The 
1973 summary is superior to the 1969 summary only bec*^iuse it adds all the feedback 
studies. In sum, these studies tell us that when students are given specific criticism they 
have a better likelihood of improving and that students taught specific behaviors will 
demonstrate them more frequently tiian students not taught those behaviors. Do sgch 
studies contribute to knowledge? What research on student teaching has not helped us 
to do is*1insw*er the ultimate questfon. What are the behaviors and knovyledge which 
student teachers must [pam in order to becohie effective teachers subsequently? On this 
question (i.e., the content of student teaching), variance among the more than 1,000 
institutions^'offering student teaching remains extremely great.. Our present knowledge 
base simply does not derive from research. 

In two areas we do have the beginnings of some solid evidence and it is interesting 
to note that the content of these studies relate to aspects of student teaching that we 
seelc'to counteract rather than to implement. The first gencraiixation that'Wc can make 
.w ith a fair degree of certainty is that cooperating teachers influence students more than 
college supervisors (Yee. 1969. Seperson and Joyce, 1973: Chie. 1975;,Friebus, 1977; 
Karmos and Jacks, 1977). Nevertheless, I would argue we should continue to use and 
tivert expand college supervision since the university personnel emphasize concepts 
and principles-its well as behaviors. *lf the cooperating teacher's power over thj: student 
teacher is permitted to become the total value of the student teaching program we will 
repress to preparing technicians, not educators. , - 

We also know that \Vhen what is to be learned relates to more general aspects of 
teaching rather than to techniques, cooperating teachers are not the most infiucntiai 
mentors of student teachers (Boschee. Prescott and Hein. 1978). 

In a study which contradicts the simplistic notion that cooperating teachers' 
influence on-student teachers is always greater than college supervisors*, Zimpher, 
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dcVoss and Nott (1^)80) indicate several specific functions and form?; of influence 
\vhich are directly lied *lo the role of the college supervisor. The first function not 
perfonhed by others that is to be accoiiipUshed by the college supervisor relates to goal 
• setting. This involves setting both the purposes for the student teaching experience and 
establishing expectations for the particular student teacher. 'A second function per- 
formed by the college supervisor relates to setting a sequence of activities of increasing 
complexity. This gradutited induction process^which includes observation, planning, 
tutoring, arid small group instruction is contrary to the tendencies of cooperating 
teachers to ^ 'throw students in'' from the first 'day and thereby make the student 
teaching experience an undifferentiated one with no real ciualitative difference between 
the activities performed by a student teacher on his/her first and last day. A third 
function of the college supervisor is to offer criticism. There is a tendency for 
cooperating teachers who have established rapport with students to serve as buffers 
between students and college personnel, thereby leaving 'any difficult or^negative 
feedback to the college supervisor. The outsider role of the college supervisor i.s in tlri.s 
' sense an advantage since the professional social distance that is maintained by the 
college supervisor vis a vis. the cooperating and student teacher permits the college 
supervisor to be more objective, anldytical and critical. Additional findings indicate 
that the college supervisor serves to increase .communication and to Introduce ideas that 
would ordinanis be ignored by cooperating teaclters and students as of little practical 
. application (Zmipher. deVoss & Nott. 1980). 

There is no question that the preponderance of evidence supports the notion that 
cooperating teachers have 'greater influence than college supervisors over techniques 
that students /adopt. One reason that might account for less research to support the 
intlucnce of college supervisors is that the intluence issue is usually couched in,teniis 
of specific techniques rather than principles, goals or personal growth and most college 
supervisiirs would agree on their secondary role in the area*of technical training. It is 
also possible <that the issues raised in the Zinipher, et al, study might'bc so generally 
^ accepted by tho.se directly involved in student teaching that tjiere is a low (no) felt need 
for systematic study to support this contentiori. 

The second area in which we have sufficient data to feel we know something 
definite to act upon relates to an aspect of student teaching which we seek to correct 
rather than continue. We know that as students move closer to graduation they become 
more dogmatic (Johnson, 1969), In an effort to counteract this long-standing phenome- 
non Roy ( 1972) developed a special student teaching program (Project Together) as a 
ta^atment designed to overcome the ''natural** inclination of students to become less 
idealistic, less theoretic and more practical and control oriented as they approached 
graduation and their first teaching experience. This is a landmark study- in that the 
student teacher literature includes no more carefully planned, systematic effort to 
countervene the decrease in college inlluencc and the increase in school inlluence. The 
content of the treatment involved an elaborate theoretic and substantially research 
based concept of creating a professional and emotional support group for students. This 
support group was developed to help student teachers fight against the socializing 
inlluences of their cooperating schools. The dependent variables were group cen- 
te redness, dogmatism, pupil control ideolo^gy and perception of problems. The 
hypotheses advanced were that Project TWether students would be 1 ) more cohesive. 
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2) less. dogmatic, 3) more humanistic in their outlook towards pupil control,, and 4) 
likcl\\>.to perceive levver school related problems. In comparing these students witlr 
Mudent Leachets not given any special treatment, only the hypothesis that the students 
could be made more supiportive of each other w^is supported. The non-significant 
^results of this study are indeed significant! Even the mosrclabojate-mctluxis (ones that 
go well beyond what colleges and universities can afford to provide their student 
teachers in the way. of class si^e, personalized placement.^ .'jpecial instruction, etc.) 
cannot stop the process whereby students become socialized by classroom teachers. 
The conclusion reached was that stiJdent teachers could be treated in ways that gave 
them emotional support but could not be made less dogmatic and less custodial without 
changing the institutions in which they student teach. 

Taken together, two generalizations can be derived from research related to 
student teaching: ♦ 

1) Students and cooperating teachers tend to agree that student teaching is 
primarily an opportunity to pract fee. met hods' and therefore, people or oppor- 
tunities for furthering such practice will be defined as relevant and useful while 
activities which distract from the pursuits of technique will be regarded as 
unnecessary or impractical. 

2) The detlnition of the ^beginning teacher's role usually defines classroonV 
management as not only a major priority but a concern of overriding mag- 
nitude. Student teachers become very narrowly, focused on earning skills that 
they {Verceive will help them to control and thereby survive. As a result, 
individual differences in ability personality or professional idcolog)'*' among 
student teachers becomes increasingly less important in understand] ng or 
predicting their future teaching behavior: x 

WHAT SHOULD BE STUDIED IN RELATION TO STUDENT TEACHING 

The first major area of fruitful research relates to occupational socialization. At 
this> point, c-we must apply ideas from organizational science and from socialization 
studies in eclated service professions. Occupation^al socialization may be defined as the 
process by .which the neophytes learn the culture, norms and role behavior of the group 
they seek to be accepted by and to join. Given this definition, h is possible to view 
prohlems of teacher ediTtation as essentially related to occupational socialization. The 
content to be slutii'ed in this realm are the interactions between neophytes and others iii 
particular settings. It may be. for example, that not only are cooperating teachers more 
influential than college supervisors (regarding technique) blu that others in the 
workplace (e.-g.. other teachers, principals, janitors, secnetaries. school nurse, etc.) are 
also more infiuv'ntial m shaping students* total role concept. Medical trainees, lor 
example, who werre isolated from the medical faculty ofteji shaped their detlnition of a 
doctor on the basis of the nurses' and patients* perceptions (Becker. Greer. Hughes & 

'In Lunirast to an opporuinitv Id cliinlv an educational philosopln. increase sclt-c\alnani)n skills, icsi nui 
personal strengths and weakness, try out concepts learned in ilcvclopinent or learninLi courses, seek \va\ s ol 
hreakmu down and connecting subject nuHler concepts with individual pupiCs* interests, trymg out various 
nWruclional media, seeking greater. sell' undorstandinii regarding reactions to pupils, or nuike connections 
between dailv actiNitics atnLlhe goals of (he curriculunv 

So 
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Sirauss, Mumtbrd, 1^)70). The principle that might bc^ accepted (on a tentative, 
basis) as a starting pom lor luture study is tliat the more frequently trainees observe 
their trainers actually perlorniing and the more frequently the trainee is observed trying 
to perform the practitioner's role by the trainer, the more influential the interaction 
becomes. The most impT)rtant question for future study is the degree to which the 
particular situational press controls the performance of both trainer and trainee and the 
degree to which the particular situation is merely incidental to the fact that trainer and 
trainee are interacting by observing each other's performances. My hunch is that b5th 
"fapctoFs-are. cn^tjc^ however, we need more precise information to act upon. If the 
interaction proves iTi6srpT)\verfuUtll^Mi college supervisors fact the traditional problem 
of making more supervisory visits. If school Setting is show n to be of greater intluence, 
university supervisors (and other university personnel) have the opticyj of seeking to 
influence other school practitioners and the setting itself as a way of exerting impact on 
the student teacher\ sociali/ation. For cxaniffle, should the seUing prove the most 
potent force, university personnel who can change school curriculum, materials, or 
schedules might exert a greater socializing force on student teachers prepared in that 
school setting than university supervisors who engage in the traditional practice of 
cntici/mg student teachers' lessons. 

A second major area of needed research should be directed at the comparison of 
learning styles of cooperating teachers and student teachers (Sprinthall, .1980). How 
does the match-up of cognitive style and level between cooperating teacher and student 
^ teacher effect the student's learning? Even more important may be the question of how 
this match-up is effected by the particular school setting in which trainer and trainee 
interact. ^ * ^ ^ 

A third area I would propose as a fruitful area for research on student teaching 
relates to the sequence of activities that lead students from the beginning to the final 
stage of prescrvice preparation. Figure I is my paradigm of the levels through which a 
student teacher.will naturally move (i.e*., from I through VI). My hypothesis for future 
study is that student teachers move in-the reverj^e order, from Stage VI through Stage I 
(See Figure 1). They begin with pre-.student teaching courses which give them the 
broadest possible overview and end up at the lowest levels of learning, litis contention 
is an elaboration of our pre*;ent knowledge that students become more dogmatic and 
custodial as they approach their first day of teaching. Future study should help te:\cher 
educalors more fully describe students' stages of professional development. 

A fourth area of research should focus on the costs to individuals who seek to 
become professional (socialized) teachers, Sorenson and Holpert (1968) reported that 
organizational climate of the school enhances stress in student teachers. Purtherm6re,. 
while 70 percent of the student teachers experienced .stress at the start of the 
experience, 20 percent experienced stress at the end. Graen (1970) has described the 
induction process 'of beginners in work situations as including three phases: initial 
confrontation, w^)rking through and integrating. The initial confrontation stage is most 
•interesting since it described a ''disillusionment phenomenon" whereby high expecta- 
tions btlifore experience are followed by much lower expectations after experience. 
Vroom,and Deci (1971) found these less favorable expectations beginning during the 
tlrst year, and, ]i^.sting approximately two and one-half years. This phenomenon has 
been so reliably=^ocurheiVted|h:4t,j^^^ now expected that newcomers will be '^turned 




Figure 1. 

Stages of Student Development in 
Professional Laboratory Experiences 



Stage I. Ritualistic-Imitative ' 

Student teacher seeks to replicate as much of the behavior of other 
teachers as possible. - . 
(Can I-do what these teachers do?) 

Stage II. Reality-Centered 

Student teacher selects the teaching behaviors to be imitated and focuses 
on controlling behaviors as the highest priority. 
(Can I control the class as well as Teacher X7) 

Stage III. Learning Skills Director 

Student teacher seeks to perfect skills aimed at teaching skills to 
children and youth. 

(What specifically did 1 teach apyone today?) 

Stage IV. Self-Evaluator . 

Student teacher develops skills for self evaluating\is/her own instruc- , 
tion. • 
(What specifically did 1 learn about teaching today?) 

Stage V. Insightful Analyst 

. 'student teacher develops feef for? bunches, intuitions regarding the 
pupils' behavior, their own reactions and the nature of tliQir interaction 
.0 with pupils in the particular setting. 

(What is really happening to me and' to these pupils in this setting?) 

Stage VI. Professional-Decision-maker - 

Student teacher seeks to connect daily activities with sehooPs more 
general curriculum goals. , 

'(What might I do to expedite the process of n^bving children and youth 
toward the achievement of program goals?) 
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otf that the> nuist invariably, go tlirough such a stage — before they can be 
integrated into the vCork group Coniaientators on this research literature conclude that ^ 
•the most a training program or an induction process can do is to delay tlie full impact of, 
disillusionment until the jnewcomer is prepared to, cope with it. 

Ahhough it is clear that individuals in organizations are substantially dependent 
upon members of their work groups for gaining .the knowledge and skills needed to 
perform their jobs adequately, litdc coat|glled research has been done to explain how 
this taies^place in omani'/ationa? settings. There are psychological theories of stimulus 
and -response, andyiciologicul explamttiohs of inherent needs for' group approval and 
belonging^tnrHrrtle to explain the apparently universal drive of inductees to be part of a 
work grctup, or at the ver>- least, to not incur its displeasure. 

Studies on deviation that seek toMdentlfy how much tolerance can be given 
newcomers alsd have important implications for laboratory experiences iij teacher 
education Findmgs suggest that the freedom to deviate is fairly fragile even for 
members w ho have paid their dues with l^ng yeans-^of obedience. .Pressures to conform 
to group norms are greatest w hen group members are motivated to achieve uniformity, 
when the noriu is of importance to the group and when a member's deviant behavior is 
.cspccjally'noticcuble (Hackman. 1976). 

It seems to 'mc that the present public Gmphasis on.basic skills triggers these three 
conditions in teaAer groups.^ It explains why a student/eacher, for example, educated 
in principles of chjld development will be steam-rollered into the role of reading tutor 
by the opejatj^^ norms of the particular, teacher group. Pressures to conform are 
strongest \vhejf:^he nornv is of high intensity and highly cry.stallized (Jackson, 1965). 
. But' this \ioesn't mean that there are not sufficient controls at all times. As long as a 
mepiber needs or desire ji resources over which the gr^up has control, as long as he/she 
seeks their approval and most importantly for teacher groups — so long as he/she seeks 
to not be criticized by the group, the member is likely to conform. - 

The issue is not one of placing students in schools where the teachers get along 
well together or where rhere is ''dis.sension. Research by Janis suggests that high 
cohesiveness can in some cases be actively dysfunctional for the group as a whole 
(Janis. 1972T. Janis suggests that as a group becomes excessively close knit and 
develops a clubby feeling of ''we-ness'' it becomes su.sceptible*tb a pattern he calls 
'groupthink. The major symptom of groupthink is a mafked decrease in the openness of 
the group niembers to discrepant or unsettling information. These interpersonal 
strategies. Janis argues, result in an increasrd likelihood, that the group, in a spirit of 
goodwill and shared confidenclc. will develop and implement a'course of action that is 
gro.s.sly inappropriate and ineffective. Should cohesiveness be avoided? Obviously not. 
Group norms provide many desirable supports which teachers use to counterbalanc'ei 
the bureaucracy. The question becomes the content of the norms; and the issue forn 
teacher educators b<*comes the influence of these norm^ on student teachers' %ind 

beginners. ' ' , • * 
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A \EXT STKP TOWARD SOLVING I'HE PROBLEM OF 
IMPROVED RESEARCH IN STUDENT lEAC HINCJ 

■ In order K) increase the produetioji of usable researeji regarding student teaehing, 
individuals who are not now involved in eollege supervision w ill iiaveto be attraeted to 
the study of edueating and indueting beginners. Those involved in student teaching 
programs (and in teaclieredueation generally) understand tiie problems but usually laek 
the proelivity for research or the skills of systematic study regarding proposed 
solutions. Skilled researchers, on the^ other hand, uniroubled by history, a full 
knowledge of practices, or direct experience with ilie problems tend to study v\;hat is 
researehable rather than what is important\ What is needed in future is a pre-rcsearch 
Mp involving future researchers with praeticing college supervis'ors in the process of 
clarifying and specifying the problems to be studied. Since such cooperative problem 
definition is not always possible, the 21 questions that follow are intended to serve as a 
capsule briefing for those who would study ^student teaching, On the basis of the 
preceding analysis it should be clear that 1 regard items #19,, #20 and #21 as being of 
greatest importance. 

The fact that these questions iire stated as "shoulds" docs not make them only 
policy questions. These que.stions must now be translated from problems solved by 
political processes into hypotheses or questions to be studied (e.g., #21). If such 
translations do not occy'r, the next 150 years of teacher education will simply 
perpetuate the same foffiis of sttitlent teaching as the past. The cycle of too few 
researchers picking off neat but unimportant topics while the main body of college 
supervisors ask, *'What more can 1 do?*' will be "broken only by cooperatively 
attacking and specifying most critical questions. The challenge is both great and 
interesting. The question is whether sufficient numbers of skilled researchers can be 
attracted to this very complex area of study and whether they wiM b(?J?in with sufficient 
intellectual humility to work cooperatively in problem definition. 

Questions Most Commonly Raised Regarding 
Professional Laboratory Experiences , 

1. Which courses in teacher education should include direct experiences? 

2. How should these- experiences be organized and integrated? 

3. Is there an arrangement of direct experience (e.g., from observation to full - 
teaching) tha| can be sequenced on the basis of easy to hard? 

4. What crUeria should be used for selecting students to begin professional 
laboratory experiences? 

5. At what point In their college programs should studenl5f be admitted to major 
student teaching experiences? ' 

6. In how many different situations should student teachers work? 

7. With what age(s), in addition to those they have designated as their primary 
concerrj, should students work? 

8. In which and in how many non-school settings should students work? ^ 

' 9. What should be the bases for determining the length and nature of students' 
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viirious direct experiences? • > 

10. What courses and other eKpericnces should precede, concur and follow direct 
experiences? 

11. To what extent should direct experiences be individualized? 

12. What are the roles of college faculty, other .school personnel and students in 
developing, shaping, and changing direct experiences? 

13. How should responsibilities for e^valuating students be divided among college 
faculty, school personnel and s^judents? ^ . 

14. What criteria should be used in evaluating student teachers' achievements?' 

15. Who should make vvruten 8\*aluatix)ns of student teaehens* direct experiences? 

16. What controls should public school personnel (and teachers' associations) 
exert over profe'ssional laboratoryexperienees? . 

17. What should be the special training of <?olleg^Siaculty who supervi.se direct 
experiences? . ' 

18. \yVhat should be the special training of personnel who .supervise students? 

19. How should settings iovwhieh students are placed be evaluated^ selected, 
controlled? By whom? 

20. What should be the content goals of direct experiences? Who should be 
involved in developing these? * > 

21. What are the impacts of various settings on student teachers? 
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CLOSING REMARKS: 
AN ATTEMPT AT SYNTHESIS 

' ... ' 1% . George Denemark* 

Attempting to synthesize a day and a half of broad ranging presentations and 
discussions on the future of teacher education has brought me to the edge of panic. 
Don't be misled by what may appear to be an impassive countenance. Panic lies close 
beneath this seemingly calm exterior! 

My concerns about the assignment are threefold. First,,we*have b^en privileged to . 
hear a- series of excellent presentations, each having already compressed volumes of 
knowledge about teaching and teacher preparation into a single hour. Further compres- 
sion seems impossible. Second, each participant in the conference has been developing 
his or her own synthesis — one that represents a melding of conference insights with 
the experiences each individual has brought along. It is doubtful that an inevitably- 
more general synthesis wiU prove as useful as those already stirring within each of you. 
Finally, as I conclude nearly a quarter of a century as dean; a perio(J during which most 
working days were chopped into fifteen minute attention spans organized around a 
coiistantly changing series af pj[;oblems, I wonder whether I have, as a result, been left 
with only a fifteen minute intellect. 

• With these , reservations, al|ow me to summarize in brief fashion several of the 
linkages or connections among ideas that participation in this conference stimulated in 
me. . 

THE NATURE OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING AND 
SCHOOLING AS A BASIS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

A thread runnmg throughout many of the presentations and discussions was the 
emphasis upon the roots of teacher education and the grounds for planning its 'future 
depending iipon our understanding of the nature of effective teaching -^nd effective 
schools. It may seem less than startling to underline the need for teacher education to 
both' reflect and contribute to knowledge about effective teaching and effective 
schools* However, the recent rapid growth of the knowledge base supporting^ effective 
teaching and effective schools has outstripped the responsiveness of many preparation 
programs. Clearly, teachers and schools make a difference in the learning of children 
and youth„Thb.se things that we know foster learning need to be reflected adequately in 
the initial preparation of every teacher. As Smith and Orlosky (1975) observed: 

*Gcorgc Dcnemark» College oFEducation» University of Kentucky. 



Teaching is the exercise of soci^tl. mlellectuaU perceptual ami nuuitpulative skills under the control of 
conceptual knov^ Icdjic To know the et recti\encss of a teacher is to know the consequences of his use 
ol these 'cun(»cpts aful skills lo know the etfectivencss of' teacher training is to know how well it 
Uevdops these aspcv Is of icachcr bcha\rbr ' - ^ 

The importance of the connection between teaching and teacher preparation was 
evident in the reniarks of both Richard Hersh and Judith Lanier, as well as in the 
content for preparation programs proposed by David Smith/lndeed, the very structure 
of the conference suggests that its planners wished us to examine research and 
systematic reports of teaching practice as a basis for retlccting on the* future of teacher 
education. " ^ 

RECOGNIZING THE COMPLEXITY OF _ 
\ ^ TEACHING AND LEARNING 

A second thread of continuity apparent iiv many remarks of both presenters and 
discussants was the emphasis upon the complexity of teaching and -learning. No simple 
^ interpretations of the role of the schools or the task of the teacher will suffice for 
mapping teacher education's future. We must avoid oversimplified eilher-ors in 
considering educational goals and instructional strategies. There is nd room for 
**bumper sticker mentality" that proposes simple solutions to complex problems. We 
need not, indeed; cannot afford to choose between: * 

• quality teacher preparation or creating proper on-the-job conditions supportive 
of professional practice 

• rigorous criteria for teacher candidate selection or rigorou^jraining experiences 

• academic achievement or personalAsocial development as proper functions of 
schooling 

• administrative leadership or effective teachers as key factors in schools im- 
-provement and change * 

' • subject matter mastery or pedagogical knowledge as central to teacher prepara- 
tion ' 

a • field or campus based experiences as pivotal to professional development 

• research or instniction as the proper function of the college based teacher 
educator. . - 

Why must we get hung up so often, perceiving only two alternatives for 
addressing educational issues when the complexity of the tasks demands that we 
orchestrate many supportive elements into a coherent, comprehensive Ciffort? Sugges- 
tive of the multifaceted reality we confront in making instructional decinibns and 
planning, educational futures is the question a perceptive father posed to his young son. 
How does an octopus tell his right from his left?" Recognizing the complexity of 
teaching will help us provide the broad professional repertoire of knowledge and skill 
needed if teachers are to be competent professionals. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF INFORMED JUDGMENT 

The effective use of a broad professional repertoire points to the importance of 
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judgment as a hallmark of^the competent teacher professional* As Lanier illustrated on 
her broad stroke canvas of research profiling the effective teacher, the current focus of 
muclt;i:fes(iarch on teaching is concerned with teacher judgment and decision-making. 
Given the reality of multiple goals growing out of at least four major social functions of 
education in the United States, teachers are now and will be increasingly required to 
engage in important decisions and professional judgments about what 16<Jo, when and 
why. / 

The element of judgment is a central factor in any profession, for all draw upon, 
the knowledge of appropriate supponing.disciplines and seek to apply such knowledge 
10 the unique circumstances of practice. Effective teaching can be built upon a 
scientific base thai draws upon pedagogical knowledge as well as its undergif ding- 
social and behavioral science disciplines but as with other professions, teaching ^ 
requires important components of judgment to adapt performance to situation. (De- 
nemark & Nutter* 1980) Providing a context for exercising such judgment must be. a 
central responsibility of teacher preparation programs, beginning with initial general 
education experiences. 

iviPiiprriONS of professional status ' 

We have spoken of teaching as a profession and of the development of a broad 
professional- repertoire as essential for teaching competence. Although '^profession" is 
often used popularly as'a synonym for occupation that is clearly not our intention. The 
concept of profession has many implications for teaching and for teacher education as 
the training arm of the profession. Implications include issues of governance, control 
of admission to the profession and to its preparation programs, program approval, and 
morea Viewing schools, colleges, or departments of education (SCD^s) as professional 
school in1plie>» an accountability to the profession as well as to^he higher education 
institution and an irwolvement of practitioners irt the determination of curricula and 
certification requirements. Perhaps the enthusiasm registered by. Richard Wisniew.ski 
for the recent Oklahoma legislation aimed af improving quality standards for teacher 
certification should be tempered*^y reflecting on 'the long-range consequences of 
increased legislative rather than professional controls. . 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A ^ 
KNOWtEDGE BASE FOR TEACHING ' 

Another idea central to the concept of profession and evident in the observations 
of all of our prescntors is the importance of a knowledge base. The knowledge ba.sc 
supportive of teaching as a profession is an outgrowth of professional wisdom (the 
systematically collected experience of many professionals) and logical analysis as well 
as reseairch. Hersh struck an -optimistic note at the out.set of the conference, reporting 
that different researchers, in a variety of studies are reaching similar conclusions about 
effective .schooling and that these conclusions are being reinforced by the* critical 
assessments of experienced school teachers and administrators. Gage, Good, B. O. 
Smith, How^am, and others share the view that the knowledge base for teaching is 
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substantial and has developed rapidly' during the past decade. Most would agree, 
however, that the knowledge base has not been organized, and institutionalized 
elYeetively auilf iheieloie, not transmitted adequately to practitioners, (Denemark & 
Nutter. mO) 

-pavid Smith reported on the University of Florida's program development 
emphasis upon generic teaching knowledge and skills in the three categories of the 
teacher as teacher, the teacher as a person, and the teacher as a professional. Without 
uehie\ing broad consensus withm and among preparing institutions regarding the 
things a beginning teacher should know atid be able to do in order to function at a safe 
professional level uponjcntry into teaching, training programs are unlikely to contrib- 
ute significantly to the raising of standards.^ ^ 

Habemian's en^iphasis upon the jmportunce of knowledge of the seuings in which 
teaching tind learning takes place Reinforces the need for a perception of teacher 
preparation that aeknowiedgi>s VamiHarity with a broad range of instructional strategies 
and skills while insisting that >such familiarity be accompanied by appropriate contextu- 
al knowledge. 

Discussion of the knowledge base for teacher education calls to mind Lortic's 
( 1975) observation that teaching practice presently depends upon a strongly personal 
rather than professional base. He maintained that an inordinate amount of the 
responsibility for what happens in the classroom resides in the teacher as an individual 
rather than as a representative of a profession. Most in.structional deci>;ions arc ones 
based on thc/ personal experience of the individual' teacher rather than upon a 
professional culture generated and maintained by the profession. As a consequence, 
teachers sec themselves as having no clear authority for educational practice and often 

^ lapse into ideosyncratic behavior that further limits their acceptance and effectiveness 
as professionals. Elevating thc level of teaching practice from thc personal to thc 

jirofessional is vital for the improveme*nt of teaching and represents a responsibility 
which must be shared by tho.sc engaged in teacher preparation. 

THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE RESOURCES 

Still another theme-recurrent or implied in the remarks of our presenters wa.s the 
importance of providing adequate time, personnel, and material resources to the, 
preparation of competent professionals. The need for extended programs of initial 
teacher preparation was identified, by three of the prescntors, while Lanier described 
plarfs for Michigan State's response to thc need for more in-depth knowledge taking the 
form of program" options concentrating on one of thc major functions- of schooling. 
Haberman was more charitable toward enhancement of inservice education as a means 
of improving teacher education. Should not in.scrvicc education be freed to discharge 
its principal function, that of preparing teachers to ^mcct the neiids of a particular 
employing .school sy.sterh, rather than continuing to be mired in unending efforts to . 
correct the deficiencies left by inadequate programs of initial preparation. Teaching 
can hardly be expected to achieve public acceptance as mature profession if it 
continues to admit to its. ranks pdBnncI who are acknowledged to be inadequately 
prepared to begin practice at a levol that ensures the educational safety of the children . 
they instruct. 
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Time is but one of the resources needed to prepare competent teachers, Peseau ' 
and Orr, in a siudv ol imancial support for teacher education reported in the October, 
1980 issue ot the Kappati. deplored the outrageous underfunding of most programs. 
They^documented their concern by comparing the annual expenditures for preparing 
teachers, which averaged $927 per PTE candidate, with the S2363 expended for higher 
education^students.generally and with a per pupil cost for elementary and secfcJihdary 
schools m excess of S 1400. Can we possibly square the currently inadequate allocation 
of time and morrey to teacher preparation with the\'iews expressed regarding the * - 
complexity of the teacher's task and its life and death importance? If the future of 
teacher education is to'hold any promise w e must do better at auracting resources more 
nearly commensurate with its obligations. . 

DEVELOPING A BROAD BASE OF 
I NDERSl ANDING AND SUPPORT 

Success in achieving a resource base adequate to support quality teacher prepara- 
tion is ilependent upon the development of understanding and support within and 
among the various constituencies that affect our programs — the public and their* 
■ representatives, our student and teacher clientele, our colleagues in teacher education, 
and others in higher education — most notably those engaged in administration. 
Collaboration with the organized teaching profession is essential if programs are to be 
' designed that are responsive to the needs of teachers and accepted by them. 

Much has been said and written in recent months about the deteriorating public 
image of teachers and teacher education. Improving that iniage is undoubtedly linked 
to upgrading standards for admission to preparation programs and for certification to 
begirt practice. Designing programs of preparation that provide assurance of the 
beginning teacher's know ledge and skill in both content and pedagogy is essential as 
well. Furthermore, assuring that conditions of professional practice \:xist in employ^- 
nient situations supportive of quality training is necessary if the promise of -the 
beginning teacher is to be realized. * But all of- these rfiust be supported by the 
establishment of salary levels for teaching that are competitive with other equally 
demanding occupations. Currently, only soeial work among the occupations requiring 
a bachelors degree for entrance pays less to beginners than does teaching. 

It may seem strange to call for the understanding and support of xxilleagues in 
SCDBs but, unfortunately, a frequent consequence of growth and program dilTerentia- 
tion in SCDE faculties has been the development of a remoteness, sometimes even 
alienation, of some from the obligations of teacher preparation. Stmie faculty members 
prefer to identify themselves with- a graduate specialization rather than with teacher 
education and communicate these feelings to students, often spawning another genera- 
tion of Education faculty with only marginal commitment to preparing competent, 
teachers. The separation of research from instruction in some SCDEs. provides further 
cause for concern. Too often faculty members, most aotive in research are only 
minimally involved in teacher education while jhose principally engaged in teacher ^ 
education. are less committed to research and knowledge building. Such fragmentation 
\^ ^ of 'faculty roles is likely to result in research that is remote from the improvement of 
practice and instruction' that is didactic and overly prescriptive. 
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We i^^y have created some of our own problems in teacher education, somewhat 
. ;ikm to the stcchvoilci balancing, along witli his buddy, on a girder of a skyscraper' 
under construction in dowmown Manhattan. Lunchtiiiie came and both men opened 
their lunch boxes, unwrapped sandwiches and began to munch on tlicm. After at)it of 
hjs. Joe growled. **Ugh, peanut butter!'' and in disgust threw^ it to fhc street some forty 
stones below. The same thing occurred on three consecutive days. When his buddy 
asked Joe why he didn't get"" his wife to make hinrsome different sandwiches, Joe 
replied. **Wifc, Hell! I make mv own sandwiches/' Perhaps we are responsible for 
some 'of. our own prob|t>ms in teacher education and if so we must acklrcss them 
forthrightly in planning our future. Without a broader consensus among those in 
SCDEs regarding the importance of their roles in teacher preparation and a genuine 
commitment to it we are unlikely to achieve-either the. personal or organizational 
efficacy Hersh described as being a significant factor in effective teaching and 
Schooling. We need to feci good about the importance of our task and about our ability 
to perform it well if we are to be effective in the preparation of. competent teachers. 

nUi IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 



Finally, let me comment briefly on the importance of gaining the support and 
understandmg of our colleagues in. higher education, most particularly those adminis- 
tering our institutions. Two of the'brightcst spots on an othenvisc gloomy contempor- 
ary horizon in teacher education are the recent statements of key administrators from 
prestigious' universities supporting the importance of higher educatipn's. respon- 
sibilities for the improvement of elementary an\l .secondary schools and thb need for an 
effective school of education to carry out ahose responsibilities. Stanfcird President 
Kennedy in an address to the Carnegie Foundation voiced his conviction that ''there 
can be no.more important entry in the public policy agenda of the United vStates than - 
the quality of our primary and secondary educational systems. . . .'Only if the best 
in.stitutions care about schools and their own schools of education will the| public think 
they are worth caring about; and nothing could 6e more clearly the business of 
America's academic leaders" ! 1981), ' i 

Berkeley's Chancellor Heyman (1982). reacting to a challenge to't$e continued 
existence of that institution's School of Edueation. affirmed a commission report 
holding that '*we can imagine few endeavors that are more urgent and W'o|lhy thari the 
improvement of the knowledge of the educational process and the applicfition of that 
knowledge 16 that process . . 

One impiirjant thread echoed rri tTieTtuDies before me is that rhore"io\TTti?OT]7ltnc ihiit cnn hctlcrincd' 
.IS education Rather, education is a process that onjy can be defined through other disciphnary eyes. 
Two tendencies follow Hrst, facuhy niemhers of schools of education are often inclined to allow their 
research agenda and scholarly style (o he shaped hy what is acccptahle tt) their academic colleagues in 
letters and sciences departments, . , . Scicond. the ohverse of the first, faculty in scluu Is of education 
have rctrcatcti suhstantially from the problems of leaching and learning encountered n (he sclufK)ls. 

. A second thread concerns Iragnicntation. In the absence of a central mission or idea, faculty members 
go in a multitude of directions and thus fail to reinforce each other's efforts. . . . Sclioc is of education 
have largely lost tjicir professional connections. They no longer define themselves in a central and 
organized wav in relation to Uic problcnis and opportunities of the profession. 
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Heyman\s conclusion for Berkeley is one that 1 believe must be reaffiritied at your 
in^titUUpn and mittc il the future of teacher education and teaching is to hold any. 
prtmnse.'Wc '*tuust;convei;t rrHo a major institutional eJort the conviction that few 
endeavors are more urgent and worthy than the improvement of the knowledge of the 
educational process arfd the application of that knowledge to that |^)rocess. We must do 
this because the vitality and health of the society requires it and because our success as 
an . . . educ^Uioinvl institution . depends upon students well prepared in primary and 
secondary schools." I 
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